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PREFAGE 


The  Consumer  Education  Study, 
initiated  in  1942,  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  a Department  of 
/the  National  Education  Association. 

, It  is  financed  by  funds  from  the  Na- 
^tional  Better  Business  Bureau,  which 
has  also  furnished  generous  help  in 
^facilitating  contacts  with  experts  in 
various  pertinent  fields  but  has  in  no 
way  influenced,  or  attempted  to  in- 
fluence, the  conclusions  of  the  Study. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  unit  the 
^Study  has  solicited  and  received  ad- 
'Vice  from  many  individuals  as  well 
as  from  members  of  its  Advisory 
Board,  who  represent  education,  in- 
dustry, labor  organizations,  agricul- 
ture, and  women’s  groups  especially 
interested  in  problems  of  the  con- 
^ sumer.  Furthermore,  a tentative  edi- 
tion of  the  unit  has  been  submitted 
for  criticism  to  many  teachers  as  well 
as  to  persons  in  other  occupations 
who  are  in  position  to  judge  thevalid- 
c;  ity  of  its  content.  All  the  criticisms 
~^and  suggestions  have  been  taken  into 
account  in  preparing  this  edition. 
But  the  materials  prepared  for  pub- 
lication are  based  wholly  upon  the 
conclusions  of  the  staff  of  the  Study, 
which  takes  entire  responsibility  for 
them. 

A chief  purpose  of  the  Consumer 
Education  Study  is  to  prepare  a series 
of  teaching-learning  units,  of  which 


this  is  one,  for  use  in  secondary 
schools.  These  units,  based  upon  ob- 
jective data,  do  not  attempt  either  to 
promote  the  interests  of  producers 
and  sellers  or  to  revolutionize  our 
economic  system.  Both  purposes,  it 
is  held,  are  outside  the  functions  of 
the  schools.  Instead,  the  units  are 
intended  to  help  young  people  be- 
come more  intelligent,  more  effec- 
tive, and  more  conscientious  con- 
sumers in  the  economic  system  in 
which  they  live. 

Consumer  education  is  having  a 
rapid  development  in  secondary 
schools.  It  is  taught  not  only  in  in- 
dependent courses  but  also  as  a part 
of  home  economics,  business  edu- 
cation, social  studies,  agriculture, 
science,  mathematics,  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  content  of  such  courses  or 
units  varies  greatly  from  school 
to  school.  Therefore,  in  attempting 
to  prepare  teaching-learning  units 
that  will  be  useful  to  the  maximum 
number  of  schools,  the  Consumer 
Education  Study  is,  at  least  in  the  be- 
ginning, concentrating  on  general 
principles  underlying  all  consump- 
tion rather  than  on  the  skilled  pur- 
chasing of  specific  commodities.  And 
it  hopes  to  make  each  unit  sufficiently 
flexible  and  rich  in  resources  to  be 
adapted  to  a variety  of  situations. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Director 


A SHORT  SHORT  STORY 


The  high  school  girl  and  her  boy  friend  sat  in  the  swing  on  her  front  porch. 
Her  boy  friend  gazed  at  her  with  admiration. 

She  was  very  pretty,  and  she  looked  quite  at  peace  with  the  universe. 

But  to  herself  she  was  thinking:  “This  is  a dead  town.  I wish  we’d  move. 
What’s  there  to  do  except  go  to  the  movies  with  your  date,  stop  at  the  soda 
fountain,  and  come  home?” 

In  the  town  where  this  girl  and  her  boy  friend  lived  there  were  high 
school  students  who  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  home  economics 
laboratory,  the  industrial  arts  workshop,  the  fine  arts  activities,  and 
the  activities  of  the  music  room.  There  were  students  who  took  part 
in  school  clubs— orchestra,  glee  club,  drama  group,  debating  team, 
science  club,  school  newspaper,  nature  study  group,  photography 
club,  the  foreign  language  circle,  school  magazine,  art  club,  forum, 
the  variety  of  athletic  teams. 

In  the  town  where  this  girl  and  her  boy  friend  lived,  there  were 
high  school  students  who  went  to  the  concert  hall,  the  bowling  alley, 
the  gymnasium,  the  swimming  pool,  the  playground,  the  fair,  the 
flying  field,  the  restaurants,  the  amusement  park,  the  dance  hall, 
the  camp,  the  library,  the  art  gallery,  the  museum,  the  band  stand,  the 
picnic  ground,  the  zoo,  the  park,  the  ball  games,  the  community 
center,  the  handicraft  workshop. 

In  the  town  where  these  two  lived,  there  were  high  school  students 
who  played  volley  ball,  shuffleboard,  ping  pong,  baseball,  pool,  golf, 
tennis,  archery,  softball,  hockey,  croquet;  who  tobogganed,  biked, 
rollerskated,  ice  skated,  canoed,  skied,  hunted,  rode  horseback,  fished, 
drove  cars. 

In  their  town  there  were  high  school  students  who  played  the 
piano,  decorated  leather,  listened  to  the  radio  and  to  records,  made 
puppets,  went  for  walks,  worked  in  the  garden,  square  danced,  read 
books  and  magazines,  played  cards,  attended  lectures,  sang,  enjoyed 
handicrafts,  went  to  church  and  to  suppers,  just  relaxed,  studied  the 
stars,  went  shopping,  puttered  about  basement  workshops,  wrote 
stories,  put  on  plays,  window  shopped,  painted  pictures,  sculptured, 
had  parties  at  home,  plied  a needle  on  petit  point  and  samplers,  went 
to  meetings  and  shows,  worked  in  metals,  cooked  strange  and  usual 
dishes,  decorated  rooms,  studied  birds  and  rocks  and  trees,  made  air- 
plane models,  produced  home  movies,  did  volunteer  work  for  social 
agencies,  built  game  boards,  built  furniture,  made  drapes,  and  col- 
lected a variety  of  things  from  autographs  to  weapons. 

“Are  you  ready  to  go?”  said  her  boy  friend.  She  smiled  sweetly  at  him  and 
rose.  With  her  date  she  went  to  the  movies,  stopped  at  the  soda  fountain,  and 
came  home. 

You  can  plainly  see  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  in  that  town  for  those 
two  people.  The  place  was  dead— to  them.  How  about  your  town? 


CHAPTER  1 

GET  YOUR  TIME’S  WORTH 

Time:  The  Present. 

Scene:  The  steps  outside  a high  school  after  the  last  class  on 
Friday. 

The  Cast:  A group  of  students  who  are  much  like  your  own  crowd. 

There  is  no  point  in  identifying  each  of  them , because  now 
that  the  day's  work  is  done , they  all  speak  at  once,  often, 
and  loudly.  It  produces  quite  a confusion  on  the  passing 


sound  waves. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  DO 

“Come  on,  if  we’re  going  to  get  a 
table  in  the  drug  store.” 

“Ah,  wait  for  Joe.  Joe’s  more  im- 
portant than  cokes.” 

“Maybe  to  you.  But  I’ve  got  to  get 
over  to  practice  or  Coach  will  be 
looking  around  for  a new  left  guard 
against  Breezeville.” 

“Sensible  man.  Coach.  Coming, 
Gwen?” 

“I’d  love  to  but  I’m  dated  for  Rio 
Bound  tonight  and  my  mother- 
well  ...” 

“That’s  the  musical,  isn’t  it?  You 
can  have  it.  I heard  it  on  Theatre  of 

Radio  and  it  was  strictly  ham ” 

“Now  me.  I’ll  settle  for  a fireplace, 
minus  smoke,  and  my  library  book, 
if  I can  pry  it  from  Dad.” 

“Coming,  Marcia?  . . . Oh,  tennis. 
See  you  at  Ted’s  Sunday;  he  told  me 
his  new  records  came.” 

“I’d  better  get  under  way.  What 
would  the  alleys  do  without  their 
star  pin  boy?  Didn’t  any  of  you 
people  ever  hear  of  work?” 

“Stop  bragging,  Mister.  I’m  booked 
for  Red  Cross  work  every  Saturday, 
and  Barbara  runs  a program  for  kids 
at  the  community  house,  and  Alice 


WITH  YOUR  TIME? 

is  part-time  at  the  Nation  Store,  and 
Joe— when’s  Joe  coming?” 

“Maybe  he’s  telephoning,  lining 
up  people  for  the  youth  hostel  bike 
trip.  Did  you  hear  that  the  home 
ec  class  down  in  Westonville  stuffed 
ticks  for  mattresses  for  their  new 
hostel?  Maybe  if  we  asked  Miss 
Bunce ...” 

Still  Joe  doesn’t  come  and  still 
they  clatter  on,  at  school’s  end,  about 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the 
week  end  that  stretches  ahead  of 
them.  Tom  is  booked  for  the  movies, 
for  the  bowling  alley,  for  the  football 
game,  and  for  Sunday  night’s  radio 
comics.  Ann’s  headed  for  a drug-store 
soda,  for  Red  Cross  work,  for  finish- 
ing touches  on  a social  problems 
paper  on  foods  and  health,  for  a walk 
with  Joe,  for  the  Girl  Reserves  dance. 
Joe,  if  he  ever  comes,  is  scheduled  for 
Ann.  Right  now  his  spare  time  is 
going  into  arranging  a bicycle  trip 
through  October’s  swirling  autumn 
leaves  into  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state.  He  doesn’t  intend  to  forget 
his  preflight  and  math,  either,  for 
sixty-six  hours  are  to  elapse  before 
his  nine  o’clock  class  on  Monday. 
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TIME  ON  YOUR  HANDS 


Joe  joins  them  and  they  stand 
there,  talking  about  dates  and  jobs 
and  movies  and  the  bike  trip  and  the 
team  and  books  and  records.  They 
are  talking  about  how  to  have  fun 
through  recreation  and  how  to  use 
their  leisure  time,  though  they  don’t 
use  those  phrases.  Then  you  come 
bounding  down  the  steps  and  they 
hail  you  with  “Hi!  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  yourself?” 

It’s  a good  question.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  yourself  when  you 
have  time  on  your  hands? 

Did  you  ever  think  of  how  much 
time  you  actually  do  have  to  spend 
outside  of  school  hours? 

Did  you  ever  think  of  what  a vari- 
ety of  things  there  are  to  do  with  that 
time? 

How  can  you  decide  which  things 
to  do  with  your  time? 

THE  HOURS  YOU  SPEND 

It  doesn’t  seem  as  though  you  have 
much  free  time,  you  may  say.  There’s 
school,  and  meals,  and  sleep,  and 
homework,  and  helping  around  the 
house.  Get  out  your  pencil,  then, 
and  we’ll  figure  out  how  much  leisure 
time  you  really  have.  Whether  you 
are  persuaded  that  you  have  much 
or  little  time,  do  it  anyway.  You  may 
be  surprised. 

TIME  TO  KEEP  OUR  BODIES  GOING 

You  might  figure  first  how  many 
hours  of  your  daily  twenty-four  you 
use  for 

Sleeping 
Eating 
Washing  up 
Dressing 

Beautifying  your  features 


Suppose  you  put  down  on  your 
chart  the  time  you  usually  spend  in 
this  way  during  a typical  week.  When 
Ann  made  her  chart  she  found  that 
it  looked  like  the  one  on  the  next 
page: 

# # * 

YOUR  CHART 

On  page  4 is  a blank  chart  for  your 
use.  You  may  prefer  to  put  it  on 
larger  paper  — and,  besides,  your 
school  may  not  care  to  have  you  “use 
up”  this  book.  Anyway,  it  is  there  to 
help  you  analyze  your  own  private 
life. 


GET  YOUR  TIME'S  WORTH 


ANN’S  CHART 


MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY  FRIDAY  SATURDAY  SUNDAY 

a.m.  Sweet,  blissful  sleep Slumber  Slumber 

Slumber  Slumber 

The  alarm  clockl  Up  and  dress 
Breakfast 

Breakfast  (slowly) 


Feed  bag  in  the  dining  room  Lunch 


Dinner 


Dinner 

Dinner 


Dinner  Supper 


Sleep 


Resume  again  sweet,  blissful  sleep 


Sleep 


Sleep 
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YOUR  CHART* 

MONDAY  TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY  FRIDAY  SATURDAY  SUNDAY 

6:oo  a.m. 

6:30 

7:00 

7:3° 

8:00 

8:30 

9:00 

9:3° 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

12:30 

1:00 

1:30 

2:00 

2:30 

3:00 

3:30 

4:00 

4:3o 

5:00 

5:3° 

6:00 

6:30 

7:00 

7-30 

8:00 

8:30 

9:0° 

9:30 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

12:30 

1:00 

• To  have  enough  space,  you  will  probably  want  to  copy  this  chart  on  a larger  sheet  of  paper 
before  filling  in  your  time  use.  With  space,  you  can  make  your  autobiographical  chart  a “thing 
of  beauty.” 


GET  YOUR  TIME’S  WORTH 


Notice  the  amount  of  space  which 
is  filled  both  on  your  own  schedule 
and  on  Ann’s.  This  is  the  time  we 
use  to  keep  our  bodies  going;  time 
we  must  use  this  way  since  we  are 
human  beings  and  not  robots— ma- 
chine men  who  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 

Notice  now  the  amount  of  space 
not  filled  in.  Some  folks  call  this  your 
“living  time.’’  It  is  the  time  for  work 
and  play.  It  also  is  approximately 
twelve  hours,  more  or  less,  for  most 
of  us  (except  the  extremely  sleepy). 

TIME  FOR  “must”  ACTIVITIES 

You  haven’t  yet  found  out  your 
total  recreation  time,  of  course, 
which  is  what  we  are  really  after.  To 
do  that  you  must  first  fill  in  certain 
“musts”  that  aren’t  recreation  or 
leisure  time  activities,  though  many 
of  them  may  be  pleasant.  (After  all, 
a person  who  really  enjoys  living  gets 
fun  out  of  work,  too.)  You  now  fill 
in: 

School  hours 

Time  spent  in  travelling  to  and  from 
school 

Time  spent  in  earning  money 
Time  spent  travelling  to  and  from 
your  job,  if  any 
Time  spent  in  doing  chores 
Time  spent  in  doing  home  work 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  person  who 
never  has  a “typical  week,”  fill  in 
last  week’s  hours  as  you  remem- 
ber them  and,  when  necessary, 
make  your  best  guess  at  your  time 
spending. 

TIME  ON  YOUR  HANDS 

Now  we  have  what  we  are  after. 
Take  a look  at  the  white  space— the 
unused  hours  left  on  your  chart.  Un- 
less we  have  forgotten  something 
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TIME  ON  YOUR  HANDS 


mighty  important,  all  the  hours  left 
over  are  your  free  hours,  for  leisure, 
recreation,  fun.  Count  them  up. 

They  are  your  hours  to  spend  as 
you  think  best.  They  are  the  leisure 
hours  in  which  to  do  what  you  please 
(though  naturally  some  hours  will 
be  modified  by  the  advice  or  occa- 
sional plans  of  others,  since  you  are 
part  of  a family  and  not  a hermit). 

Why  are  these  leisure  hours  so 
important?  Why  are  they  worth  your 
study  and  examination?  Because  they 
constitute  an  important  segment  of 
your  whole  life.  They  are  the  hours 
for  refreshing  your  life  with  new  ac- 
tivities. They  are  the  hours  for  re- 
laxation after  steady  work  at  school, 
at  home,  or  at  a job. 


How  we  use  our  leisure  has  be- 
come more  important  as  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation  have  increased. 
Labor-saving  devices  have  given  us 
more  leisure;  at  the  same  time,  many 
leisure  activities  have  become  highly 
organized  and  more  commercialized 
than  they  used  to  be.  That  is  why  we 
must  learn  to  choose  well  among  the 
many  activities  which  clamor  for  our 
attention. 
it’s  up  to  you 

If  you  wish,  you  can  fill  those  lei- 
sure hours  with  activities  which  will 
literally  “make  a new  man  of  you.” 
Or,  instead,  you  can  brutally  “kill 
time,”  murder  those  sweet,  free 
hours,  and  have  no  real  satisfaction 
in  doing  the  bloody  deed. 


GET  YOUR  TIME'S  WORTH 
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How  often  leisure  hours  are  wasted 
and  abused!  The  records  of  young 
people  brought  before  the  courts  in 
1942  tell  a tragic  story  of  young 
Americans  unable  to  use  with  in- 
telligence and  decency  the  time  on 
their  hands.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the 
FBI  has  pointed  out  that  during 
1942  arrests  of  young  men  under 
twenty-one  increased  17  per  cent  for 
assault,  26  per  cent  for  disorderly 
conduct,  and  30  per  cent  for  drunk- 
enness;—all  this  despite  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  were 
in  the  armed  forces  or  in  well-paying 
war  jobs.  On  the  girls’  side  the  pic- 
ture is  even  darker,  with  arrests  in- 
creasing 55  per  cent  over  the  1941 
figure.  Particularly  flagrant  were 
crimes  against  common  decency, 
which  increased  106  per  cent. 

THAT  LEISURE  TIME  OF  YOURS 

Most  of  you  will  find  that  you  have 
more  leisure  and  recreation  hours 
than  you  thought  you  had.  But  some 
of  you  may  find  only  a very  few  white 
spaces;  if  so,  perhaps  you  should  be- 
gin to  question  seriously  whether  the 
pattern  of  time  you  are  following, 


necessarily  limited  as  to  hours,  has 
the  kind  of  selected  leisure  activities 
in  it  that  will  help  you  be  the  kind  of 
human  being  you  want  to  be.  Think 
a few  moments  about  some  older 
people  you  know.  Which  would  you 
rather  be  like?  Day  by  day,  through 
the  things  you  do,  you  are  building 
your  way  of  living  and  becoming  like 
the  people  you  admire  or  the  people 
you  can’t  respect. 

But  whether  you  have  a luxurious 
amount  of  free  time,  or  whether  you 
are  pinched  for  white  space  on  the 
chart,  you  had  better  think  about 
getting  the  most  for  your  time. 
“Johnny  Get  Your  Money’s  Worth’’ 
is  the  title  of  a popular  book  in  con- 
sumer education.  We  might  invent 
a paraphrase  of  this  title— “Johnny 
Get  Your  Time’s  Worth.”  For  time 
may  be  more  important  than  money. 

Ever  think  about  what  twenty-four 
hours  times  thirty  days,  times  twelve 
months,  times  X years  amounts  to? 
That’s  all  the  hours  you  have  to  live 
on  this  dizzily  revolving  globe  we 
call  the  earth.  It’s  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of.  It’s  yours  to  spend— wisely 
or  foolishly.  Even  now,  wisely  or 
foolishly,  wastefully  or  economically, 
you  are  spending  your  “life  time.” 


Sometimes  even  "must"  activities 
con  be  fun 
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Ann  confides  in  us  again;  she  has  filled  up  all  the  white  spaces  with  the 
story  of  her  leisure  life.  The  first  three  school  days  of  the  week  aren’t  so 
different  from  Thursday,  so  let’s  just  look  at  the  Thursday  through  Sunday 


part  of  her  chart. 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

SUNDAY 

6:oo 

Sweet,  blissful  sleep 

Slumber 

Slumber 

6:30 

7:00 

7:30 

Alarm  clockl  Up  and  dress 

8:00 

8:30 

9:00 

Breakfast 

Ye  Olde  Reliable  School  Bus 
French  French 

Breakfast  (slowly) 

9:30 

»» 

Clean  up  gym 

Newspaper 

10:00 

Soc.  Prob. 

Soc.  Prob. 

after  dance 

99 

10:30 

” 

” 

Get  ready  church 

11:00 

Math. 

Math. 

99 

Church 

11:30 

99 

99 

99 

99 

12:00 

Feed  bag  in  the  dining  room 

Lunch 

Talked 

noon 

12:30 

Walking  with 

Decorate  for  Girl 

Lunch 

Dinner 

1:00 

girls 

Home  Ec. 

Reserves  dance 
Home  Ec. 

Dishes 

Dinner 

1:30 

„ 

Travel  to 

Dishes 

2:00 

English 

English 

Red  Cross  work 

Just  nothing 

2:30 

3:00 

Phys.  Ed. 

Phys.  Ed. 

99 

Listened  to 

3:3° 

4:00 

School  Bus 
Just  killing  time 

Dance  decorations 

ft 

Philharmonic 

Sewing 

4:30 

1 guess 

” 

Home  work 

5:00 

” 

Walk  with  Joe 

** 

5:3° 

»> 

Travel  home 

99 

99 

6:00 

Dinner 

Dinner 

Dinner 

Supper 

6:30 

99 

99 

99 

7:00 

Dishes 

Dishes 

Dishes 

Dishes 

7:30 

Home  work 

Get  ready  for 

Called  up  people 

Ping  pong 

8:00 

» 

dance 

with  Dad 

8:30 

To  dance  with  Joe 

Went  over  to 

Check  over 

9:00 

Talking 

Dance 

Dorothy’s 
At  Dorothy’s 

home  work 
Sleep 

9:3° 

Talked  to  family 

Dance 

Listen  radio 

9* 

10:00 

Resume  sleep 

99 

Sleep 

” 

10:30 

” 

1 1:00 
11:30 

” 

" 

•• 

12:00 

99 

Good  night  La-a--dies 

12:30 

Hamburgers  and  home 

99 

1:00 

99 

Pleasant  dreams 

99 

GET  YOUR  TIME'S  WORTH 
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Now  that  you’ve  looked  over  Ann’s 
chart,  go  back  to  the  spaces  on  your 
own  chart  on  page  four  and  Fill  in 
those  blank  hours  completely  for  last 
week  or  for  a typical  week.  You  can 
see  now  what  you  do  with  your  time. 
Look  it  over.  What  do  you  think  of 
it?  Are  ways  of  improving  beginning 
to  pop  into  your  head? 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
help  you  choose  your  leisure  time 
recreations  and  to  introduce  you  to 
a variety  of  desirable  ways  of  having 
fun  in  your  free  time.  When  you 
finish  the  book  you  should  have  dis- 
covered new  and  exciting  things  to 
do  which  may  change  the  use  of  the 
leisure  hours  on  your  chart. 


Right  now  would  be  a good  time  for  your  class  to  talk  over  how 
class  members  use  their  leisure.  If  you  discover  interesting  uses  of  free 
time,  you  might  begin  your  study  with  an  exhibit  of  equipment  or 
tools  used  by  your  class  in  sports  and  hobbies  or  with  an  exhibit  of 
handicrafts  or  collections  that  might  be  brought  to  class.  Get  ac- 
quainted early  with  the  “leisure  lives”  of  your  friends! 

You  and  the  class  members  might  find  it  worth  your  while  to  make 
up  a chart  like  the  blank  one  in  this  book.  Have  it  mimeographed  and 
for  the  next  few  weeks  keep  a record  of  how  you  spend  your  time. 

What  for?  After  all,  you  have  more  time  to  spend  than  money.  You 
ought  to  know  how  you  spend  it.  Assume  that,  if  you  were  earning 
money  in  that  time,  it  would  be  worth  $1  an  hour.  In  cash  terms,  do 
you  think  you  get  a dollar’s  worth  of  value  out  of  each  hour  of  leisure? 
How  much  were  those  leisure  hours  worth? 

Too,  have  you  ever  thought  about  how  widely  people  differ?  You 
might  analyze  the  information  you  gather  and  get  an  idea  as  to  how 
much  time  the  “average  student”  (who,  of  course,  doesn’t  exist)  spends 
on  various  life  activities.  You  may  find  to  your  surprise  that  there  is 
no  “normal  average  person”  in  your  room.  Maybe  you  can  stop  worry- 
ing about  whether  or  not  you  are  normal  if  you  find  there  simply  is  no 
such  thing  as  normality! 


CHAPTER  2 


THE  WORTH-WHILE  KINDS  OF  RECREATION 

WHAT’S  WORTH  WHILE? 


There  are  many  points  of  view  on 
the  best  ways  to  spend  free  time; 
perhaps  that’s  why  many  people  are 
confused  about  what  is  really  worth 
doing.  Some  advise  one  use  of  leisure, 
some  another. 

Take  Joe,  again.  Ann  often  tells 
him  that  she  would  rather  dance 
than  eat.  Yet,  though  you  can’t  tell  it 
by  looking  at  him,  Joe  has  an  aunt 
who  honestly  believes  that  dancing 
is  sinful  and  that  cards  were  invented 
by  the  character  who  finds  things  for 
idle  hands  to  do.  These  convictions 
were  not  original  with  Joe’s  aunt; 
almost  everybody  in  the  village 
where  she  grew  up  shared  them.  Joe’s 
aunt  is  a kind  old  lady  and  she  loves 
Joe  as  though  he  were  her  own  boy. 
She  worries  about  him.  She  wishes 
he  would  work  more  and  play  less. 

However,  Joe’s  mother  doesn’t 
agree  with  his  aunt,  for  his  mother 
believes  that  there  are  good  ways  of 
using  leisure  time  which  a cultured 
person  should  enjoy.  But,  though 
she  would  never  admit  it— for  Joe  is 
her  pride  and  joy— she  is  a little  dis- 
appointed in  the  kind  of  leisure  time 
activities  he  chooses.  It  disturbs  her 
that  he  looks  bored  during  a sym- 
phony concert  on  the  radio  unless  he 
is  reading  a lurid-covered  Western 
magazine,  to  which  he  has  been  ad- 
dicted for  years  and  of  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  is  growing  tired.  She 
wonders  why  the  schools  haven’t 
helped  him  to  appreciate  Shake- 
speare, Tennyson,  the  classics.  When 


he  has  docilely  gone  to  the  art  gallery 
with  her,  there  has  been  no  spark  of 
enjoyment  in  him.  She  excuses  him 
with  the  reflection  that  so  few  young- 
people  nowadays  are  truly  cultured 
or  intellectual. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a crowd 
at  school  who  say  mockingly  of  Joe, 
“Don’t  bother  asking  him.  He’s  the 
woodsy  type.  You  know,  flannel  shirt, 
denim  pants,  hip  boots.  Gary  Cooper 
stuff.  And  very  pure.’’  That’s  because 
his  idea  of  a week  end  isn’t  chain- 
smoking, swapping  girl  friends,  the 
bottle-centered  Saturday  night  party, 
the  story  with  the  smutty  twist. 
He  isn’t  willing  to  accept  their  in- 
sistence that  “anything  goes  in  hav- 
ing a good  time,”  that  the  last  word 
in  human  wisdom  is  to  “eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die.” 
So  he  thinks  of  them  as  “the  sophisti- 
cates” and,  though  he’s  genial  to- 
ward them,  he  never  searches  out 
their  raucous  table  in  the  town  drug 
store  after  school.  No,  Joe  isn’t 
“smooth.” 

Joe  likes  sports,  the  kind  where 
you  are  not  pushed  by  crowds— bik- 
ing, hunting,  fishing,  hiking.  He 
takes  after  his  dad  that  way.  He 
would  like  to  have  a farm  and  live 
close  to  the  earth.  It’s  hard  for  him 
to  understand  how  Ann  can  “love 
to  shop,”  why  she  likes  to  be  busy 
“always  doing  things,”  phoning, 
dancing,  chattering  over  drug-store 
sodas,  going  where  the  biggest  crowds 
are  gathered. 


KINDS  OF  RECREATION 


He  has  some  trouble  understand- 
ing his  sister,  too.  She  talks  about 
doing  “what  the  best  people  do.” 
She’s  never  made  it  clear  to  him  who 
the  best  people  are.  It  seems  to  him 
that  she  must  mean  the  people  who 
appear  in  the  Sunday  rotogravure 
section  of  the  city  newspapers.  They 
are  shown  at  shooting  meets,  hunts, 
dog  shows,  the  more  exclusive  night 
clubs,  in  cabanas  on  the  beaches,  and 
at  regattas.  When  Joe  says  the  people 
in  the  rotogravure  look  bored  or 
when  he  asks  where  he  is  going  to  get 
hold  of  foxes  to  chase  after,  his  sister 
sighs  and  wonders  about  him. 

What  bothers  him  most  is  that  he 
has  no  answer  when  his  aunt  gently 
warns  him  about  worldly  amuse- 
ments. Nor  when  he  senses  his 
mother’s  distress  that  he  is,  as  he 
puts  it,  a rough-neck.  Nor  when  the 
sophisticates  regard  him  as  “strictly 
YMCA.”  Nor  when  his  sister  sighs. 
Nor  when  Ann  says  “Let’s  go”  and 
they  set  off  to  places  as  private  as 
Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street. 

HOW  DO  YOU  DECIDE  WHAT’S 
WORTH  DOING? 

Joe  can’t  explain  how  he  came  to 
have  his  chosen  ways  of  spending 
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time,  much  less  justify  them.  Gan 
you  explain  yours? 

How  can  you  tell  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong?  What  is  good  and 
what  is  bad?  Joe’s  aunt  has  a gentle 
answer— idleness  is  sin.  Joe’s  mother 
has  an  answer— follow  the  statements 
laid  down  by  the  great  minds  of  the 
past  as  to  what  is  cultured  and  re- 
fined. The  sophisticates  have  an  an- 
swer—there  isn’t  any  right  or  wrong; 
it’s  a world  where  anything  goes  if 
you  get  a kick  out  of  it.  Joe’s  sister 
has  an  answer— pattern  yourself  after 
the  aristocratic  “best  people.”  Ann 
has  an  answer— go  where  the  crowd 
goes.  And  you  and  Joe?  How  do  you 
decide? 

AUTHORITY,  ANARCHY,  OR 
STANDARDS 

You  have  several  possible  choices 
in  deciding  what’s  worth  doing.  One 
course  is  to  accept  an  authority. 
That’s  what  Joe’s  aunt,  Joe’s  sister, 
Joe’s  mother,  and  even  Joe’s  girl  do. 
(Ann’s  authority  is  what  “everybody 
says.”)  For  instance,  many  churches, 
through  their  clergymen,  have  ap- 
proved some  kinds  of  recreation  and 
disapproved  of  others.  Too,  some 
authorities  tell  us  that  activities  like 
appreciating  great  music,  art  master- 


In  your  own  experience  have  you  met  people  like  these  types?  Can 
you  describe  one?  Are  there  other  theories  on  the  best  way  to  spend 
leisure  hours?  Can  you  think  of  a person  who  represents  your  idea  of 
how  to  spend  your  time? 

What’s  good  or  bad  about  these  theories— those  of  Joe's  aunt,  his 
mother,  the  sophisticates,  his  sister,  and  Ann?  In  your  opinion  are  any 
of  them  right?  Would  you  follow  any  one  of  these  theories? 

How  do  you  yourself  decide  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  your 
time?  Try  to  answer  that  honestly.  Maybe  you  will  find  that  you  have 
never  really  thought  about  it.  Does  that  seem  wise? 
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pieces,  or  good  books  are  the  highest 
way  of  using  leisure.  Other  authori- 
ties advise  us  to  live  as  nearly  like  the 
upper-income  people  on  the  society 
pages  as  we  can  on  our  salaries.  But 
the  aunt,  the  mother,  the  sister,  and 
the  girl  friend  do  not  agree  on  which 
authority  knows  best  and  has  the 
Truth! 

Another  choice  is  to  say  that  any- 
thing goes,  as  “the  sophisticates”  do. 
You  can  do  as  you  please,  regardless 
of  your  effect  on  yourself  or  anyone 
else,  now  or  later.  The  exact  word 
for  that  is  anarchy. 

Maybe  neither  authority  nor  an- 
archy satisfies  you  completely  after 
you  think  the  matter  over  and  discuss 
it  in  class  and  out.  Let’s  explore  a 
third  way  of  deciding  what’s  worth 
while  in  recreation:  We  can  test  our 
use  of  leisure  time  through  setting 
up  standards  on  which  we  can  agree, 


standards  based  on  the  best  thinking 
we  can  do  together. 

Standards  are  like  the  rules  in  a 
game.  Some  boys  go  out  on  a sandlot 
to  play  baseball.  Even  if  they  wanted 
to,  they  couldn’t  play  the  game  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  National 
League  rules,  for  they  have  neither 
the  equipment  nor  the  space.  Yet 
they  must  have  agreements  or  there 
can  be  no  organized  game.  So  they 
decide  they  will  play  five  to  a side; 
that  the  big  rock  near  the  corner  will 
be  first  base;  that  a ball  which  goes 
out  into  the  road  beyond  left  field 
will  be  good  for  only  two  bases;  that 
you  can  steal  only  one  base  on  a ball 
that  gets  past  the  catcher;  that  three 
strikes  will  be  out  and  there  will  be 
no  walks. 

Perhaps  we  can  make  some  rules 
for  the  game  called  “getting  your 
fun’s-worth  from  leisure  hours.” 


Can  you  illustrate  from  this  book  and  from  your  own  experience 
some  decisions  which  people  make  through  using  the  way  of  author- 
ity? Can  you  illustrate  how  people  have  used  the  way  of  anarchy  in 
making  their  decisions?  Can  you  illustrate  using  the  democratic  pro- 
cedure of  setting  up  standards  in  order  to  reach  a decision,  rather 
than  depending  upon  authority  or  anarchy?  Use  examples  in  other 
matters  as  well  as  recreation. 


THE  KINDS  OF  RECREATION  physical  health 


Before  we  can  set  up  standards  and 
make  rules  to  test  our  use  of  leisure 
time,  we  had  better  know  the  kinds 
of  recreation  we  intend  to  consider. 
Then  we  can  get  to  grips  with  this 
problem.  Each  of  the  following  ques- 
tions should  make  you  think  about 
how  you  balance  your  use  of  time; 
each  also  names  a kind  of  recreation. 


(1)  Does  your  pattern  of  recrea- 
tion include  enough  time  for  physi- 
cal health f 

Enough,  mind  you— not  too  much. 
We  all  know  lads  like  Speedy  Brown 
who  wear  themselves  to  a frazzle  at 
baseball  practice  throughout  the 
afternoon,  plus  softball  with  the 
neighborhood  crowd  until  the  sun 


KINDS  OF  RECREATION 
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retires  in  disgust  and  the  game  is 
called  because  of  darkness.  Speedy 
has  good  muscles,  it  is  true,  but  he 
is  tired  during  classes  and  during  an 
occasional  movie.  People  find  his 
conversation  limited.  He  doesn’t 
know  very  much  to  talk  about  but 
the  batting  averages  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  and  the  standings  in  the 
local  league.  Speedy  is  a case  of  too 
much  of  a good  thing. 

But  many  girls  are  like  Alice 
Smith,  who  rejects  sports  which  make 
people  perspire  and  which  muss  up 
the  pretty  way  her  hair  is  fixed.  Yet 
Alice’s  complexion  might  be  better 
and  she  might  show  more  pep  if  she 
would  stop  playing  fragile,  if  she  oc- 
casionally walked  a brisk  mile  or 
played  a fast  set  of  tennis.  Alice  is  a 
case  of  too  little  of  a good  thing. 


If  you  were  a longshoreman  or 
mail  carrier  or  professional  football 
player,  you  might  want  to  dispense 
with  exercise  in  your  off-hours.  Rec- 
reation should  always  be  tailored  to 
fit  the  life  of  the  individual.  But  a 
student,  like  an  office  worker,  is 
usually  a specialist  at  sitting.  So  most 
of  you  had  best  include  physical  ac- 
tivity in  your  use  of  leisure  if  you 
want  to  be  refreshed,  relaxed,  and 
vigorous  when  the  new  day  comes 
over  the  horizon.  Remember  the  war 
slogan,  “U.  S.  Needs  Us  Strong.”  Use 
your  common  sense,  of  course.  If  you 
have  a bad  heart,  you  don’t  want  to 
run  in  the  relays.  If  you’ve  been  ill 
recently,  you  don’t  want  to  push 
yourself  too  hard  in  sports;  you 
should  be  taking  it  easy  until  your 
body  recuperates. 


What  kinds  of  recreation  do  you  use  to  keep  you  feeling  fit?  Name 
as  many  as  you  can.  Are  there  any  that  you  overdo?  Is  this  a field 
which  in  general  you  tend  to  neglect? 

What  sorts  of  physical  recreation  are  available  in  your  community, 
which  do  not  involve  undue  expense?  Do  these  fit  in  well  with  your 
needs  and  those  of  various  groups  of  persons  in  your  neighborhood? 
If  not,  can  better  facilities  be  developed? 

You  might  set  down  what  you  did  last  week  in  this  whole  area  of 
physical  health.  Do  you  find  you  left  enough  time  for  health  recrea- 
tion? 


KINDS  OF  RECREATION 
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INTELLECTUAL  GROWTH 

(2)  Does  your  pattern  of  recreation 
include  time  for  intellectual  growth ? 

It  isn’t  that  you  need  to  be  a Quiz 
Kid,  but  why  go  along  from  day  to 
day  doing  things  with  your  leisure 
time  that  never  challenge  your  think- 
ing? Use  of  intelligence  is  supposed 
to  be  what  distinguishes  humans 
from  the  lower  animals. 

Remember  Joe  a few  pages  back? 
He  wasn’t  really  satisfied  with  pulp 
magazine  reading.  It  didn’t  give  him 
ideas.  Simply  reading  doesn’t  make 
a person  think.  Ever  watch  a bored 
person  reading  ads  in  the  streetcar  or 
spending  a long  Sunday  afternoon 
with  a bulky  big-city  newspaper?  Not 
much  intellectual  growth  or  satisfac- 
tion going  on  there;  more  like  intel- 
lectual anesthesia!  Such  reading  is 
time  killing,  not  time  using. 

How  much  better  off  Joe  would 
have  been  if  his  “bump  of  intel- 


lectual curiosity”  were  better  de- 
veloped! There  is  a kind  of  restless 
inquisitiveness  that  makes  life  fas- 
cinating. There  is  a kind  of  intel- 
lectually alive  person  who  does  more 
than  simply  notice  the  ribbons  and 
decorations  on  a soldier’s  chest— he 
looks  up  their  meaning  when  he  finds 
an  appropriate  time.  He  hears  a bird 
call  and  he  goes  about  identifying  it. 
He  walks  down  West  Virginia  Ave- 
nue and  the  thought  occurs  to  him, 
“Why  does  the  border  of  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  thrust  northward  in 
that  peculiar  way?”  Instead  of  dis- 
missing the  puzzle  as  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  he  follows  the  question  up 
and  finds  out.  He  picks  up  a rock  in 
the  creek  bed  and  he  finds  out  its 
name  and  history.  He’s  a roving  re- 
porter who  reports  to  himself.  He 
stores  away  tid-bits  of  knowledge  as 
a squirrel  stores  away  nuts.  Pretty 
soon  people  start  saying  he  is  “fun  to 
be  with.” 

Among  your  friends,  are  there  a 
few  who  live  vividly,  who  are  good 
company  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
others,  because  they  go  about  stead- 
ily “with  their  brains  turned  on”?  Is 
there  any  surer  guarantee  of  solid, 
lasting  enjoyment  than  keen  intel- 
lectual alertness? 
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What  interests  have  you  had  that  you  followed  up  and  developed? 
How  well  developed  is  your  “bump  of  curiosity”?  Consciously  try  to 
follow  up  your  passing  interests  for  the  next  week  and  see  if  it  doesn’t 
make  life  more  zestful. 

What  recreations  are  there  which  will  stimulate  intellectual  growth? 
Name  as  many  as  you  can.  Then  take  a look  at  your  own  pattern  of 
time.  Are  you  in  danger  of  overdoing  or  underdoing  this  kind  of 
recreation?  At  one  extreme  is  the  grind;  at  the  other  is  the  thoughtless 
and  empty  person. 

You  might  ask  yourself  whether  a particular  recreation  can  be 
classified  in  more  than  one  group.  For  instance,  are  there  physical 
recreations  which  lead  to  intellectual  growth,  too? 


QUIET  SOLITARY  RECREATION 

(3)  Does  your  pattern  of  recrea- 
tion include  enough  time  for  quiet . 
solitary  recreation? 

Once  there  was  solitude  in  Amer- 
ica, a quiet  broken  only  by  the  sound 
of  axes  hewing  a clearing.  Those 
were  the  days  when  Davy  Crockett 
said,  on  seeing  the  neighbor’s  smoke 
rising,  “There’s  getting  to  be  most 
too  much  of  hotch-potch  of  people 
roundabout  and  I crave  to  go  where 
there’s  wilder  land  and  more  game.” 

Compare  that  picture  with  the 
modern  metropolitan  city,  Mega- 
lopolis. Taxicab  horns,  telephone 
jangles,  streetcar  clatter,  the  hum  of 
a million  conversations,  subway  roar, 
the  machine  gun  fire  of  a compressed 


air  drill,  the  riveter’s  hammer,  the 
zoom  of  passing  planes,  motors 
idling,  then  racing  at  the  traffic 
lights.  Three  thousand  families  in  a 
housing  development  where  a truck 
farm  flourished  just  a year  ago.  High 
apartments,  many-eyed  with  win- 
dows. Crowds  surging  out  of  office 
buildings.  Double  dates,  packed 
movie  houses,  parties,  the  gang  on 
the  street  corner,  the  World  Series, 
alma  mater  versus  the  traditional 
enemy,  the  intruding  telephone,  the 
house-to-house  salesman,  the  latest 
extras  on  war  and  territorial  occupa- 
tion. Fun,  much  of  it;  and  exciting 
too,  but  in  a tense,  wearing  sort  of 
way. 

There  is  recreation  in  the  long 
walk  through  the  countryside,  in  the 
evening  in  an  armchair  with  a good 
book,  in  stretching  out  on  your  back 
by  the  riverside  and  giving  yourself 
over  to  contemplation  or  to  nothing- 
ness. You  need  time  by  yourself  in 
the  midst  of  whirl.  A war  corre- 
spondent reports  that  when  he  asked 
soldiers  what  they  intended  to  do 
when  they  got  home,  some  answered, 
“Brother,  just  get  out  in  a boat  by 
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myself  and  fish/’  The  more  you  are 
under  pressure  and  in  crowded  en- 
vironments, the  more  you  should 
try  to  work  some  quiet  time  into 
your  pattern  of  leisure.  The  reverse 
of  the  axiom  is  true,  too.  If  you  live 
in  the  open  country,  if  your  work  is 
solitary,  you’ll  probably  be  happier 
seeing  people  in  your  spare  time. 


How  about  quiet,  solitary  recreation?  What  is  its  most  enjoyable 
form  for  you?  Do  you  find  enough  quiet  time  in  your  own  schedule, 
or  are  you  too  much  on  the  go?  How  about  the  rest  of  the  class? 

What  things  are  there  to  do  if  you  want  to  enjoy  life  in  a solitary 
way  for  an  occasional  hour?  You  may  have  noticed  that  sometimes 
people  who  spend  a good  deal  of  their  time  alone  are  also  people  who 
are  interesting  in  social  groups.  Why  is  that?  Is  it  because  they  have 
had  time  to  develop  ideas  or  skills  which  make  them  interesting  to 
other  people?  Are  there  other  reasons? 


SOCIAL  ENJOYMENT 

(4)  Does  your  pattern  of  recrea- 
tion include  enough  time  for  social 
enjoyment? 

Suppose  one  of  those  super-scien- 
tists we  see  in  “horror  movies”  took 
a new-born  baby  and  brought  him 
up  in  a cell  till  he  was  as  old  as  you 
are,  giving  him  food  and  water  and 
caring  for  his  needs,  but  never  talk- 
ing to  him,  never  letting  him  have 
any  contacts  with  the  world  outside 
the  cell.  What  kind  of  a being  do  you 
think  the  super-scientist  would  have 
in  the  cage  by  the  time  the  baby 
reached  your  age? 

The  nearest  approach  in  real  life 
to  our  horror  tale  is  the  Wolf  Girl. 
Doctor  Arnold  Gesell,  a Yale  psy- 
chologist and  child-study  specialist, 
tells  the  true  story  of  Kamala,  carried 


off  as  a six-months  old  baby,  living 
in  a den  as  the  adopted  child  of  a 
wolf  until  she  was  estimated  to  be 
eight  years  old,  then  captured  by 
men  in  India.  In  the  same  den  the 
men  found  another  human  baby,  a 
year  and  a half  old,  whom  they  called 
Amala.  The  baby  lived  only  a short 
time;  Kamala,  the  older  wolf  child, 
lived  until  she  was  17,  cared  for  by  a 
minister  and  his  wife  in  an  orphan- 
age. When  the  eight-year-old  child 
was  brought  to  the  orphanage  her 
wolf  ways  persisted. 

“She  ate  her  food  by  lapping  it  up; 
she  slept  and  dozed  by  day  or  ‘mused" 
for  long  periods,  sitting  almost  mo- 
tionless with  face  directed  toward 
the  wall.  She  prowled  about  at  night, 
and  thrice  in  the  night  she  howled  in 
an  unearthly  manner  which  first 
startled  the  workers  on  the  staff  of 
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the  Orphanage.  But  they  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  this  from  sheer 
repetition. . . . 

“On  two  feet  she  never  learned  to 
run  at  all;  on  four  feet  she  ran  so 
fast  it  was  hard  to  overtake  her 

“The  younger  children  tried  to  al- 
lure and  entice  her  to  play,  but  to  no 
avail.  She  would  sit  aloof  in  a corner 
for  hours  at  a stretch,  her  back  to  the 
children,  her  face  to  the  wall,  bestow- 
ing only  forced  or  furtive  glances  on 
her  well-meaning,  would-be  com- 
panions. 

“Toward  Amala  alone  she  showed 
a semblance  of  companionship;  to- 
ward others,  a mixture  of  shyness  and 
aggressiveness.  If  approached  she  as- 
sumed a fierce  expression  and  even 
showed  her  teeth  and  on  several  oc- 
casions scratched  and  bit. ... 

“Kamala  ate  ravenously,  rolled 
her  eyes  and  made  harsh  sounds 
when  anyone  approached  while  she 
was  eating.  Unprotected  food,  espe- 
cially meat,  she  would  steal.  On  the 
6th  of  March,  1922,  she  found  a 
dead  chicken  lying  in  the  courtyard. 
She  seized  it  in  her  jaws,  ran  on  all- 
fours  into  the  bushes,  and  emerged 
with  a tell-tale  of  feathers  and  par- 
ticles of  raw  meat  on  lips  and  cheek. 
Questioned,  she  nodded  a ‘yes,’  pos- 
sibly with  a trace  of  contrition.  She 
did  much  sniffing,  trying  to  locate 
food  both  inside  and  outside  the 
house.  As  late  as  September  22nd 
(two  years  after  entering  the  Orphan- 
age) she  was  caught  red-handed  eat- 
ing the  entrails  of  a fowl  which  she 
had  tracked  down  some  eighty  yards 
from  the  dormitory.” 

The  super-scientist’s  baby  and  the 
Wolf  Girl  seem  hardly  human.  That 


is  because  what  makes  us  human  is 
human  contacts. 


Apply  that  to  your  own  leisure 
time  use.  You  become  human,  a real 
person,  as  you  have  contacts  with 
others.  A substantial  part  of  your 
leisure  time  should  be  spent  in  group 
activities  with  others,  where  you  co- 
operate to  do  things  agreed  upon  by 
the  group.  You  may  be  one  of  a 
group  playing  music,  dancing,  taking 
part  in  an  athletic  contest,  biking, 
meeting  in  a club,  talking  together. 
You  may  enjoy  shows  together,  pic- 
nics, camping,  symphonies,  and 
home  games. 

Even  when  you're  alone,  much  of 
what  you  do  is  for  the  purpose 
of  making  yourself  more  acceptable 
to  others.  People  are  important  in 
your  life.  What  you  do  with  your 
leisure  time  will  make  you  more  ac- 
ceptable or  less  acceptable  to  others. 
Your  use  of  leisure  may  even  decide 
your  future  associations. 

Only  through  group  contacts  can 
you  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
others.  If  you  will  come  to  enjoy 
people,  inevitably  people  will  enjoy 
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you.  Having  other  people  with  whom  people  whose  different  reactions  will 
to  share  your  ideas  and  impressions  teach  you  how  to  give  and  take, 
and  your  joys  and  sorrows,  other  will  make  you  a human  being. 


Last  week  how  many  things  did  you  do  with  other  people?  How  about 
your  class?  Pool  your  individual  lists  and  make  a master  list.  That  will 
help  to  remind  you  of  all  the  ways  there  are  to  have  fun  with  others 
which  we  haven’t  mentioned  in  this  section. 

(Your  master  list  might  take  the  form  of  a chart  with  sketches  and 
drawings  of  activities  you  engage  in  with  people.) 


CREATIVE  RECREATION 

(5)  Does  your  pattern  of  recrea- 
tion include  enough  time  for  crea- 
tive recreation ? 

When,  in  one  survey,  rural  young 
people  were  asked  what  they  most 
wanted  to  do  in  leisure  time,  they 
answered,  “Play  a musical  instru- 
ment.” But  when  asked  what  they 
did  with  leisure  time,  playing  an  in- 
strument ranked  tenth.  It  wasn’t  lack 
of  interest;  it  was  lack  of  opportunity 
to  learn  or  lack  of  will  to  go  on  study- 
ing when  the  going  got  hard. 

Why  did  they  want  to  learn  to 
play  the  banjo,  the  fiddle,  the  piano? 
Why  are  many  American  inventions 
dreamed  up  in  barns?  Why  does  Dad 
bury  himself  in  the  basement  work- 


shop, while  Son  monkeys  with  model 
airplanes,  Daughter  picks  out  tunes 
on  the  piano,  and  Mom  placidly 
manipulates  a rhythmic  needle  on  a 
rag  rug  or  a quilt?  People  seem  to 
like  to  create,  to  make;  they  like  to 
take  part,  not  always  sit  as  passive 
spectators.  Ever  notice  that  when 
they  do  sit  as  spectators,  the  most 
popular  sports  are  those  where  the 
spectators  can  yell,  whistle,  hoot,  and 
generally  let  off  steam?  They  want  to 


make  noises  called  song  with  their 
mouths,  to  whittle,  shape,  paint, 
build,  write,  sew  with  their  hands. 
They  seem  to  need  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  when  a person  contem- 
plates a product  he  has  created  and 
says,  “That’s  mine.  It  may  not  seem 
like  much  to  the  rest  of  you  but  I 
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think  it’s  swell.  And  I did  it.”  So 
Dorothy  tries  out  for  a role  of  grand- 
ma or  the  lonely  village  beauty  in 
the  senior  play,  while  Fred  builds 
and  manipulates  slap-happy  pup- 
pets, Al’s  deep  voice  booms  in  the 


glee  club  chorus,  and  Miriam  throws 
clay  on  the  potter’s  wheel  as  the  first 
stage  in  making  a Christmas  present 
for  whoever  the  boy  friend  happens 
to  be  that  season— not  sure  whether 
it  will  be  a vase  or  a lamp  base. 


Above  is  o drawing  of  a house  opened  cross-sectionally.  If  your  house  were  opened  in  the  some  way  on  a 
typical  evening,  what  kinds  of  creative  activities  would  be  going  on  within  your  walls? 


KINDS  OF  RECREATION 


Take  your  school,  for  instance.  How  many  kinds  of  creative  activi- 
ties go  on  there  every  day?  Don’t  overlook  the  shop,  the  home  ec  class, 
the  fields  of  fine  arts  and  music. 

What  creative  activities  have  you  enjoyed  in  your  school  life  to 
date?  How  many  of  them  do  you  enjoy  right  now?  What  creative 
activities  have  you  learned  outside  of  school?  Compare  the  activities 
you  enjoy  with  those  of  the  others  in  your  group.  Bring  samples  of 
out-of-school  creating  by  you,  your  family,  or  your  friends  for  a class 
or  all-school  display. 


AUDIENCE  AND  SPECTATOR 
RECREATION 

(6)  Does  your  pattern  of  recrea- 
tion include  enough  time  for  audi- 
ence and  spectator  recreation ? 

Are  you  capable  at  choosing  and 
using  your  looking  and  listening? 
The  world’s  leaders  and  the  great 
entertainers  await  us.  We  flick  our 
wrist  and  flip  a button  and  the  states- 
man or  the  star  or  the  commentator 
comes  into  our  living  room  on  the 
loneliest  American  farm.  We  walk 
around  a neighborhood  corner  to  a 
dimly  lit  building  where  drama  and 
beauty  and  pathos  flash  across  a sil- 
ver screen— frequently  followed  by 
Donald  Duck!  In  every  major  city 
there  is  a barn-like  hall  which  houses 
concerts,  ballets,  operas,  and  all  the 
other  traveling  troupes  that  move 
across  the  nation  in  one-night  stands. 
In  every  major  city  there  is  a stadium 
where  the  best  of  the  amateur  and 
professional  sport  world  lock  in 
combat. 

The  radio  illustrates  dramatically 
for  us.  In  a week  late  in  1943,  you 
might  have  tuned  in  on  any  of  these 
people,  for  they  were  on  the  air: 

King  George  VI 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg 


Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Fowler 

Gertrude  Lawrence 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick 

Rise  Stevens 

Ben  Hecht 

Michael  Strange 

Leland  Stowe 

Raymond  Clapper 

Howard  Barlow 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham 

Norman  Corwin 

Bette  Davis 

Paulette  Goddard 

William  L.  Sliirer 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Paul  Lavalle 

Leopold  Stokowski 

Bing  Crosby 

Fred  Waring 

Gracie  Fields 

Captain  Mildred  McAfee 

Dorothy  Thompson 

Gladys  Swarthout 

Carole  Landis 

Elsa  Lanchester 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

Fred  Allen 

Kate  Smith 

H.  Leopold  Spitalny 

Upton  Close 

John  W.  Vandercook 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

John  Kieran 

Quentin  Reynolds 

Kay  Kyser 
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Bob  Burns 
Lucille  Manners 
Franklin  P.  Adams 
Eddie  Cantor 
Abbott  and  Costello 
Ralph  Edwards 
Edward  Arnold 
Groucho  Marx 
Frank  Sinatra 
Ralph  W.  Sockman 
Ernest  K.  Lindley 
Jack  Benny 
Dr.  Frank  Black 
Richard  Crooks 
Dale  Carnegie 
Bob  Hope 
John  Garfield 


Alec  Templeton 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Billie  Burke 
Quincy  Howe 
Dinah  Shore 
Pope  Pius  XII 
John  Charles  Thomas 
Edgar  Bergen 
Bill  Stern 
Clifton  Fadiman 
Oscar  Levant 
Horace  Heidt 
Fanny  Brice 
Joe  Laurie,  Jr. 

Rupert  Hughes 
Ginny  Simms 
Joan  Davis 


Try  this  radio  check  yourself  for  a period  of  a week  or  even  for  a 
night.  Extend  it  further.  Find  out  what  celebrities  and  big  names  are 
in  your  city  or  town  or  neighborhood  this  very  day,  via  radio,  movies, 
concerts,  sports,  etc.  Bring  your  list  to  class  and  put  all  lists  together 
in  one  basic  list.  A committee  might  maintain  a bulletin  board  of 
“events  to  come.” 

What  would  you  give  to  have  a conversation  with  such  celebrities? 
If  you  can’t  monopolize  them  in  conversation,  at  least  they  are  avail- 
able for  you  to  hear  and  sometimes  see. 


With  such  realms  of  talent  to 
choose  from,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  a nation 
of  sitters?  We  sit  at  the  movies;  we 
sit  at  the  radio;  we  sit  at  the  boxing 
match;  we  sit  at  the  concert;  we  sit 
at  the  fair  grounds.  We  sit  on  the 
bleachers;  we  sit  in  our  armchairs; 
we  sit  in  Row  K,  Seat  12.  Passively 
we  watch.  There  is  no  denying  that 
many  of  us  have  a bad  case  of  the 
American  leisure  time  disease  called 
spectatoritis.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  many  of  us  pay  too  much  for 
this  privilege  of  sitting  and  asking 
others  to  amuse  us. 


Yet  let’s  not  lose  our  sense  of  pro- 
portion. It  is  no  more  wrong  to  sit 
and  listen  than  to  eat  ice  cream.  Just 
don’t  overdo  it.  And  be  sure  you’re 
absorbing,  thinking,  enjoying. 

Choose  well.  Get  your  money’s 
worth,  for  in  audience  recreation 
you  are  usually  spending  not  only 
time  but  actual  cold  hard  cash.  Nine- 
teen-thirty was  a depression  year  in 
America.  Yet  that  year,  according  to 
Recent  Social  Trends , 115  million 
people  attended  movies  every  week 
and  paid  $1,500,000,000  per  annum. 
That  year  we  spent  $23,725,000  on 
night  clubs  and  cabarets.  Radio  en- 
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tertainment  cost  us  $525,000,000, 
most  of  it  for  equipment  and  talent. 
W e paid  $2 1 ,500,000  for  college  foot- 
ball. When  we  add  them  up  we  find 
that  movies,  radio,  night  clubs,  and 
college  football  (which  doesn’t  in- 
clude all  of  recreation  by  a long  shot) 
cost  us  over  two  billion  dollars  in  a 
depression  year. 

(Maybe  you  get  lost  in  figures,  as 
many  people  do,  after  you  get  beyond 
$1.25.  It  might  help  to  point  out  that 
a study  of  another  deep  depression 
year,  1935,  showed  that  we  were 
spending  more  for  recreation,  ac- 


cording to  a conservative  estimate, 
than  we  spent  for  all  the  products  of 
the  motor  car  industry,  more  than 
we  spent  for  unemployment  and 
relief.) 

There  is  an  ocean  of  audience  op- 
portunity. It  is  yours  to  select  from. 
Each  time  you  listen  or  attend,  you 
cast  your  vote  for  the  soap  opera  or 
the  symphony,  the  name  band  or  the 
news  reel,  the  track  meet  or  the  trag- 
edy. In  the  world  that  modem  com- 
munication has  made,  you  are  the 
king.  The  world  leaders,  the  great 
entertainers  await  your  pleasure. 


How  about  you?  What  did  you  choose  in  the  field  of  audience 
recreation  last  week?  How  much  of  your  recreation  cost  nothing  in 
money?  Add  your  list  to  that  of  the  class.  Do  you  have  the  great 
American  disease,  “spectatoritis?”  How  can  a person  decide  what  to 
attend? 


Let’s  look  over  the  six  questions 
we  have  asked. 

Does  your  pattern  of  recreation  in- 
clude enough  time 

1.  Fory our  physical  health? 

2.  For  your  intellectual  growth ? 

3.  For  quiet,  solitary  recreation f 

4.  For  social  enjoyment? 

5.  For  creative  recreation ? 

6.  For  audience  and  spectator 
recreation? 


CHAPTER  3 


WHAT’S  WORTH  DOXNG-FOR  ME 
IN  PARTICULAR? 

PEOPLE  ARE  DIFFERENT 


But,  you  may  ask,  what’s  worth  doing 
for  me  specifically?  Should  I get  the 
crowd  together  soon  for  a “sing”? 
Should  I go  to  see  the  new  Judy  Gar- 
land movie  Saturday  night?  Should 
I take  Margery,  or  Ellen— or  maybe 
Grace?  Should  I adopt  stamp  collect- 
ing as  a hobby?  Should  I set  up  stakes 
for  horseshoe  pitching  in  the  yard? 
Should  I accept  the  invitation  to 
join  that  organization?  What  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  me,  out  of  the 
many  possibilities? 

Hold  on  now!  You  are  asking  for 
the  impossible— someone  to  manage 
and  blueprint  your  life  for  you.  You 
are  looking  for  some  mythical  au- 
thority, the  writers  of  this  little  book 
in  this  case,  to  give  you  all  the  an- 
swers, to  take  responsibility  for  your 
life,  to  relieve  you  of  the  necessity  of 
thinking. 


It  can’t  be  done— not  in  a democ- 
racy. We’ll  admit  that  it  might  be 
done  in  a Fascist  dictatorship,  where 
“Der  Fuehrer”  and  all  the  little  fueh- 
rers tell  you  what  to  do  and  when 
and  how,  down  to  the  last  minute 
slavish  detail.  But  in  a democracy 
only  one  person  can  answer  the  ques- 
tions you  have  asked.  That’s  you 
yourself. 

Why?  Because  in  this  land  you 
are  an  individual.  You  are  you,  dif- 
ferent from  everyone  else.  (Even 
your  finger  prints  are  different;  the 
FBI  has  finger  prints  in  the  files 
which,  if  stacked  up,  would  be  eight 
times  taller  than  the  Washington 
Monument— and  every  finger  print 
is  different!) 

People  are  different.  And  they 
should  be!  This  is  a land  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  we  glory  in  it. 


People  ore  different,  in  this  lend  of  the  individual 
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As  James  Truslow  Adams  wrote, 
this  is  the  country  of  “the  American 
dream,  that  dream  of  a land  in  which 
life  should  be  better  and  richer  and 
fuller  for  every  man,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  each  according  to  his 
ability  or  achievement.  ...  It  has 
been  a dream  of  being  able  to  grow 
to  fullest  development  as  man  and 
woman,  unhampered  by  the  barriers 
which  had  slowly  been  erected  in 
older  civilizations,  unrepressed  by 
social  orders  which  had  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  classes  rather  than 
for  the  simple  human  being  of  any 
and  every  class.” 

You’re  different,  too.  You’re  dif- 
ferent from  Joe  and  Ann  and 
the  “sophisticates.”  You’re  differ- 
ent from  Ed,  whose  recreation 
seems  to  consist  of  lonesomely  walk- 
ing around.  You’re  different  from 
Dorothy,  glamor  girl  of  the  Junior 
Class  in  Waterloo  Falls,  in  the  state 
of  Minnebama. 

You’re  you,  with  your  distinctive 
physical  characteristics,  your  parents, 
your  looks,  your  knowledge,  your 
recreational  skills,  your  brains,  your 
customs,  your  loves,  and  your  hates. 

No,  in  this  field  of  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities and  recreation,  there  is  no 
ready-made  suit  into  which  people 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes  must  fit.  You 
make  your  own  pattern. 

THE  NEED  FOR  STANDARDS 

Does  that  mean  that  you  are  forced 
back  to  the  point  of  view  that  any- 
thing goes?  That  the  only  rule  is  to 
do  just  as  you  please,  as  the  sophisti- 
cates claim?  That  anarchy  is  the  only 
answer? 


Not  at  all!  There  is  a middle  way 
which  neither  depends  on  someone’s 
unquestioned  authority  nor  repre- 
sents the  anarchy  of  the  extremely 
rugged  individualist.  That  middle 
way  involves  the  democratic  method 
of  setting  up  standards  with  other 
people— rules  of  the  game,  as  they 
were  called  in  the  last  chapter.  These 
standards,  or  rules,  which  you  arrive 
at  by  common  agreement,  can  be 
your  guide. 

Below  are  a few  suggested  stand- 
ards. They  may  help  to  guide  you. 
They  were  set  up  by  human  beings, 
people  who,  like  you,  made  judg- 
ments based  on  their  experiences. 
We  believe  they  are  common  sense 
standards.  You  and  your  classmates 
can  and  should  add  other  standards 
or  revise,  reject  these.  You  might 
make  an  entirely  different  list.  But 
you  should  have  a set  of  standards  by 
which  to  judge  and  test  your  per- 
sonal pattern  of  recreation. 

Here  are  our  suggestions  for  stand- 
ards: 

1.  Balance  your  kinds  of  recreation. 

2.  Use  recreation  to  increase  the 
strengths  which  you  already  have. 

3.  Use  recreation  to  overcome  your 
weaknesses. 

4.  Choose  recreations  which  leave  you 
with  something  worth  remembering. 

5.  Avoid  recreation  that  harms  your- 
self and  others. 

6.  Seek  out  recreation  that  helps  others 
as  well  as  yourself. 

7.  Choose  some  recreation  which  you 
can  continue  and  develop  as  you 
grow  older. 

8.  Choose  recreation  within  your 
means,  bearing  in  mind  the  inex- 
pensive ways  you  can  enjoy  life. 
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Or  here  is  another  set  of  standards 

you  may  wish  to  consider  instead: 

1.  Choose  activities  you  enjoy  for  their 
own  sake. 

2.  Try  to  find  some  activities  you  can 
share  with  others  and  some  you  can 
best  enjoy  alone. 

3.  Stick  with  activities  that  help  you  to 
return  to  your  full-time  occupation 
with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

4.  Choose  activities  that  permit  you  to 
develop  and  grow  in  skill  and  knowl- 
edge. 

5.  Try  to  learn  to  like  and  take  part 
in  activities  popular  with  those  who 
share  your  regular  occupation,  your 
neighborhood,  your  political  and  so- 
cial interests. 

6.  Seek  activities  that  provide  you  with 
a change  from  your  familiar  habits. 
That  is,  seek  a regular  change  from 
your  routine  life,  and  seek  an  occa- 
sional change  in  your  habitual  rec- 
reation. 

7.  Avoid  activities  you  can’t  drop  pain- 
lessly at  any  time;  don’t  let  your  rec- 
reation become  an  occupation. 

If  you  examine  these  two  sets  of 

standards  closely,  you  will  see 

that  they  provoke  quite  different 


thoughts.  Probably  you  can  think  of 
many  others  to  add.  Which  of  these 
standards  do  you  accept?  Which  do 
you  reject?  Before  we  describe  fur- 
ther the  first  set  of  standards  pro- 
posed for  judging  your  recreation, 
be  sure  you  have  selected  those  which 
you  consider  important  to  you. 

Now  let’s  look  them  over. 

1 . BALANCE  YOUR  KINDS  OF 
RECREATION 

Make  room  for  all  kinds  of  recre- 
ation! Include  in  your  pattern  physi- 
cal health,  intellectual  growth,  quiet 
solitude,  social  enjoyment,  creative 
fun,  and  audience  enjoyment.  Each 
of  them  is  useful,  and  each  has  some- 
thing to  offer  in  the  way  of  relaxa- 
tion or  stimulation  or  whatever  you 
are  after  in  your  free  hours.  Balance 
is  an  old  and  dependable  standard. 
The  Greeks  of  Plato’s  day  called  it 
“the  golden  mean.”  “Nothing  in 
excess”  was  one  of  their  bywords. 
Studies  of  personality  show  that  those 
who  learn  to  do  a number  of  things 
fairly  well  are  better  off  than  those 
who  excel  in  one  thing. 


How  good  is  the  bolanee  of  your  recreation? 
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Look  yourself  over  carefully  from  the  point  of  view  of  balance. 
Where  are  you  “out  of  line”? 

Can  you  think  of  times  in  your  own  life  when  your  recreation  was 
out  of  balance  for  a time  (when  you  were  all  out  for  one  sport,  for 
instance,  and  you  allowed  no  room  for  any  other  recreation)?  Some- 
times that  is  desirable.  Usually  it  is  not.  How  was  it  in  your  own  case? 


2.  USE  RECREATION  TO  INCREASE 
STRENGTHS  WHICH  YOU 
ALREADY  HAVE 

Though  the  psychologists  are  do- 
ing their  best,  human  personality  is 
still  largely  unexplored  territory. 
Take  aptitudes,  for  instance.  Apti- 
tudes, according  to  the  dictionary, 
are  natural  or  potential  capacities  or 
abilities  or  talents.  The  extent  to 
which  you  inherit  them  or  pick  them 
up  in  your  childhood  is  a matter  on 
which  psychologists  cannot  throw 
too  much  light  as  yet. 

Yet  everyday  observation  shows  us 
that  aptitudes  exist  and  that  you  and 
I can  cultivate  our  aptitudes,  how- 
ever modest  they  may  be.  When  the 
motor  begins  to  knock,  it  is  Jerry 
who  piles  out  of  the  car  to  take  a look 
at  it.  A1  sits  tight  or  just  holds  the 
flashlight.  But  when  the  crowd  needs 
a catchy  slogan  to  increase  attend- 


ance at  the  club  dance,  it  is  A1  they 
turn  to  and  Jerry’s  turn  to  sit  tight. 
For  putting  the  slogan  into  a color- 
ful poster,  gay  with  leaves,  Edna 
moves  into  the  spotlight;  for  the 
dance,  Ben’s  band  will  probably  be 
selected  because  Ben  has  a knack  for 
making  good  music  seep  out  of  the 
saxophones. 

If  you  have  a knack  or  aptitude, 
make  it  glow,  however  tiny  it  now  is. 
You  might  use  it  in  making  your  liv- 
ing. But  even  if  you  shouldn’t  use  it 
for  income  production,  it’s  good  for 
your  self  esteem  if  you  are  the  one 
who  knows  more  about  some  little 
thing  than  anyone  else  in  sight.  And 
when  the  happy  day  comes  when  you 
can  get  together  with  other  fanatical 
specialists  on  your  skill  or  hobby  and 
you  sit  around  and  trade  stories  in 
your  own  peculiar  specialists’  lan- 
guage—Oh  happy  dayl 


Do  you  know  people  like  A1  and  Jerry  and  Edna  who  have  special 
abilities  which  they  are  using  intelligently  or  neglecting? 

Can  you  give  examples  which  show  how  aptitudes  sometimes  lead 
to  a regular  job  or  profession? 

What  are  your  special  aptitudes?  Don't  be  over-modest;  you've 
probably  some  ability,  major  or  minor,  which  you  can  develop. 

Louise  Dickinson  Rich  tells  of  one  group  of  enthusiasts  she  encoun- 
tered along  a fast  flowing  river  in  Maine.  They  were  competitors  in 
the  National  Championship  White  Water  Races.  “Most  of  the  races 
are  not  canoe  races,  though.  They  are  run  in  foldboats  which  are 
exactly  what  the  name  suggests— little  light  collapsible  boats  built 
like  kyaks. . . . 
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"Me,  I adore  the  White  Water  Crowd.  All  day  long  they  slide  down 
the  river  in  their  little  boats,  looking  grim  and  desperate,  and  stagger 
back  to  Coburn’s  battered  and  exhausted,  to  start  all  over  again.  They 
talk  about  haystacks  when  they  mean  swells,  and  about  amazingly 
clever  bow-work,  and  about  Skowhegan  Guide’s  Models,  and  they 
talk  about  nothing  else.” 

This  book  We  Took  to  the  Woods,  published  by  Lippincott,  is  a 
"natural”  for  you  if  you  have  ever  said  to  yourself,  "I’d  like  to  go  away 
for  awhile;  I’d  like  to  be  out  in  the  open  just  listening  to  the  grass 
grow.” 

Most  of  us  know  groups  which  use  their  own  peculiar  language, 
that  of  the  enthusiastic  hobbyist.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  to 
write  for  an  English  theme  a page  of  conversation  as  it  would  be 
spoken  by  enthusiasts  in  some  field  of  recreation  which  you  know. 
Use  all  the  technical  words  such  people  would  naturally  use  in  their 


conversation.  Share  your  write-i 
you  and  your  teacher  think  best. 


3.  USE  RECREATION  TO  OVERCOME 
YOUR  WEAKNESSES 
Biographies  are  crammed  with  the 
stories  of  people  who  consciously 
worked  to  overcome  their  weak- 
nesses. Demosthenes,  you  may  re- 
member, had  a speech  defect.  Leg- 
end has  it  that  he  strolled  the  beach 
making  speeches  with  pebbles  in 
his  mouth  and  became  the  great 
Greek  orator.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was 
a spindle-shanked,  frail  lad  who  went 
in  for  what  later  came  to  be  called 
dude  ranching.  He  built  himself  up 
into  an  energetic  hunter  and  an  out- 
doors man,  chief  of  the  Rough  Riders. 
(While  you  probably  will  not  look 
like  Lionel  L.  Strongchest  or  Atlas 
Hercules  in  the  magazines  after  four- 
teen days  of  “secret  exercises,”  there 
are  some  common-sense  things  you 
can  do  to  make  yourself  more  fit,  one 
of  them  being  to  reserve  an  hour  a 
day  of  your  time  for  sports.)  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins,  who  wrote  The  Care 


with  your  class  in  whatever  way 


and  Feeding  of  Hohhy  Horses,  is 
a man  who  escaped  his  deafness 
through  becoming  one  of  the  fore- 
most explorers  of  the  joys  of  quiet 
solitary  recreation.  Leaders  of  two 
great  democracies  have  prevailed 
over  physical  handicaps:  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  fought  the  crippling 
effects  of  infantile  paralysis,  King 
George  of  England  fought  speech 
difficulties.  You  and  your  class  can 
probably  think  of  other  examples. 

Your  problems  are  probably  not  as 
dramatic  or  serious  as  those  we  have 
mentioned.  Yet  if  you  will  be  honest 
with  yourself,  you  are  almost  sure  to 
find  kinds  of  recreation  in  which  you 
are  relatively  weak.  You  can  take 
comfort  in  knowing  that  even  the 
Greek  hero  Achilles  wasn't  perfect. 
When  he  was  a tiny  baby  his  mother 
dipped  him  into  the  river  Styx,  which 
made  him  invulnerable  to  spears  and 
injury,  but  she  held  him  by  his  heel 
and  the  water  didn’t  touch  that 
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single  spot.  That  was  Achilles’  weak- 
ness. What  is  your  own  “Achilles 
heel”? 

Perhaps  you  shy  away  from  parties 
and  social  events  because  you  can’t 
quite  feel  at  home  with  the  crowd. 
Maybe  you  have  no  faith  in  your 
skill  at  raising  stock,  so  you  don’t 
enter  4-H  Club  competition.  May- 
be you  feel  abashed  by  your  lack  of 
skill  with  tools,  so  you  avoid  the 
school  shop.  Maybe  you  think  some- 
one will  laugh  at  you,  so  you  never 
try  those  first  faltering  steps  we  all 


have  to  take  if  we  are  to  learn  to 
skate  or  dance.  People  usually  try 
to  forget  their  weaknesses  and  prac- 
tice what  they  are  already  best  at. 
Unless  the  coach  intervenes  at  bas- 
ketball practice,  the  good  dribbler 
practices  dribbling  and  the  sharp- 
shooter tosses  baskets.  It’s  a human 
failing  to  do  only  the  things  in  which 
we’re  already  secure  and  avoid  the 
things  that  bother  us. 

Muster  up  your  courage  and  dive 
into  your  weakness.  “The  water  is 
never  as  cold  as  it  looks.” 


Recall  autobiographies  you  have  read  for  other  illustrations  of 
people  who  have  overcome  handicaps  and  weaknesses. 

Since  you  may  not  wish  to  talk  about  any  personal  weaknesses  you 
are  trying  to  overcome  (we  all  know  everybody  has  some),  you  might 
tell  the  class  about  other  people  who  have  conquered  their  handicaps 
or  made  them  less  significant. 

Or,  then  again,  why  not  tell  about  your  own  case? 


4.  CHOOSE  RECREATIONS  WHICH 
LEAVE  YOU  WITH  SOMETHING 
WORTH  REMEMBERING 

Have  you  ever  engaged  in  some 
recreation— playing  a game  of  cards, 
riffling  through  the  pages  of  a maga- 
zine, idly  listening  to  the  radio— and 
discovered  two  hours  later  that  you 
couldn’t  remember  what  you  had 
been  doing?  You  suddenly  realize 
that  you  might  as  well  not  have  been 
alive  during  those  idle  hours,  for  all 
that  is  left  with  you  for  your  invest- 
ment of  time. 

In  contrast  you  can  probably  re- 
call vivid  moments  out  of  your  rec- 
reational past:  the  thrill  of  sinking 
a basket  at  a critical  moment  in  a 
same:  a Ions:  trudge  through  the 


first  snow  of  winter;  your  total  im- 
mersion in  a musical  work  of  art. 
You  may  remember  how  the  idea 
for  a design  suddenly  came  to  you 
as  you  were  at  work  in  the  arts  lab. 
Build  your  recreational  pattern  to 
capture  as  many  of  these  moments  as 
may  be  granted  mortal  man. 

Sometimes  the  thing  that  is  left 
with  you  after  a recreational  experi- 
ence might  be  termed  an  intellectual 
increment.  Out  of  your  moments  or 
hours  of  recreation  you  may  have 
extracted  some  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  mice  or  men.  A hike  may  be 
exercise  alone  — or  it  may  be  gar- 
nished with  nature  lore.  A movie  or 
a novel  may  be  a sleepy  two-hour 
sitting— or  give  you  some  insight  in- 
to human  character.  Study  of  a so- 
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cial  problem  may  fire  you  with  the 
desire  to  improve  our  society.  A con- 
versation may  be  embarrassed  chit- 
chat—or  a lively  exchange  based  on 
ideas  and  information.  You  may 
learn  from  recreation,  if  you  choose 
—or  simply  “put  in  time.” 

This  is  one  case  where  you  can  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it,  too.  In  fact, 
the  more  you  enjoy  the  eating,  the 
more  you’re  likely  to  have  left. 


What  recreations  have  left  you  with  something  worth  remember- 
ing? Which  have  left  you  with  ideas,  have  enriched  your  storehouse 
of  information?  In  trading  ideas,  don’t  be  surprised  if  some  students 
mention  as  worth  remembering  experiences  which  you  personally 
have  found  dull.  One  man’s  meat  may  be  another  man’s  poison. 


5.  AVOID  RECREATIONS  THAT  HARM 
YOURSELF  AND  OTHERS 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  you  should 
be  gentle  in  sliding  into  third  base. 
But  there  is  a code  of  sportsmanship 
that  prohibits  intentionally  spiking 
an  opponent  on  the  ball  field.  Avoid- 
ing harm  to  others  and  to  yourself 
does  not  mean  that  you  should  not 
hit  the  line  hard.  But  it  does  frown 
on  “playing  dirty.”  Off  the  field  in 
other  kinds  of  recreation  there  is 
dirty  playing,  too. 

There  are  hordes  of  people  who 
wouldn’t  consciously  harm  the  pro- 
verbial fly,  but  who  continuously 
and  thoughtlessly  distress  others. 
Their  parties  endure  until  the  wee 
sma’  hours.  When  there  is  work  to 
be  done,  some  people  find  themselves 
unusually  immersed  in  a book  or 
home  work;  meanwhile,  others  do 
the  dirty  dishes  or  the  family  chores. 
Flowers  on  Mother’s  Day  can’t  make 


up  for  that  kind  of  evasion.  Callous 
of  the  feelings  of  others,  some  peo- 
ple use  gossip  as  a form  of  recreation 
and  wonder  why  nobody  loves  them, 
despite  their  scintillating  anecdotes 
about  the  neighbors. 

Sometimes  destructive  or  thought- 
less behavior  reaches  the  point  where 
other  people  can  tolerate  it  no  long- 
er. Hoodlumism  becomes  gangster- 
ism; swiping  becomes  robbery; 
bullying  becomes  physical  violence. 
Such  anti-social  behavior  is  called 
delinquency  or  crime. 

In  addition  to  harming  others, 
you  can  harm  yourself,  too.  You  can 
handicap  your  vocational  success  by 
regarding  work  and  learning  as 
drudgery,  and  leisure  as  fun,  by  try- 
ing to  escape  from  study  into  recrea- 
tion at  every  opportunity.  You  can 
undermine  your  health  by  continu- 
ally substituting  night  life  for  day- 
light. The  smoky  air  of  the  pool  room 
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is  an  unhealthy  substitute  for  the 
open  air  of  the  woods.  You  can 
hamper  your  personal  growth  by 
always  seeking  isolation.  You  can 
limit  your  abilities  by  shirking  the 
hard  practice  that  could  develop 
creative  skills. 

Careless  people  “laugh  off”  some 
of  these  recreational  abuses.  But  it 
is  hard  to  laugh  off  the  sudden  death 
caused  by  automobile  accidents.  In 
1940,  reckless  driving  accounted  for 
many  of  the  40,000  automobile  ac- 
cident deaths  and  1,400,000  injuries. 
It  is  hard  to  laugh  off  the  sharp  rise 
in  war-time  delinquency.  From  1940 


to  1942  delinquency  increased  16  per 
cent  among  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  For  youth  under  2 1 the  rise 
was  much  sharper.  It  is  hard  to  laugh 
off  the  actual  physical  damage  caused 
by  the  ravages  of  venereal  disease; 
6. 1 per  cent  of  the  first  two  million 
draftees  were  rejected  for  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea,  the  venereal  diseases. 
There  are  an  estimated  3,300,000 
people  in  the  United  States  today 
who  are  infected  with  syphilis  and, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  from  300,000  to  400,000  of 
those  who  are  infected  are  under 
twenty-one. 


The  ways  people  harm  themselves  and  others  by  unwise  leisure 
time  activities  would  be  a good  topic  for  discussion.  Students  in  your 
class  might  wish  to  gather  facts  and  figures  on  crime  and  accidents  and 
talk  over  ways  of  meeting  these  two  major  social  problems  in  the 
nation  and  your  community.  Charts  and  posters  might  be  made  and 
used  in  campaigning  against  these  menaces. 

You  should  carefully  inspect  your  own  use  of  leisure  time  to  see 
whether  it  contains  activities  harmful  to  yourself  or  others. 

Books  on  auto  driving  which  are  worth  your  while  are  John  J. 
Floherty's  Youth  at  the  Wheel , published  by  Lippincott,  and  J.  C. 
Furnas’  And  Sudden  Death,  the  oft-reprinted  Readers’  Digest  article. 
Books  on  crime  by  veteran  crime-fighters  such  as  Lewis  E.  Lawes  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  may  already  be  in  your  library.  Public  Affairs  Pam- 
phlets dealing  with  crime  and  delinquency  are  Prostitution  and  the 
War  and  What  Makes  Crime? 
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6.  SEEK  OUT  RECREATIONS  THAT  HELP 

OTHERS  AS  WELL  AS  YOURSELF 

There  is  frequently  a great  thrill 
for  you  in  doing  things  for  others, 
topsy-turvy  as  that  may  sound.  Too, 
if  we  are  serious  about  democracy 
we  have  to  recognize  that  it  doesn’t 
involve  only  rights.  Democratic  liv- 
ing also  involves  responsibilities— 
your  responsibility  to  help  others. 

What  can  one  do  for  others?  A 
host  of  minor  things  which  add  up 
to  something  major.  You  can  lend 
a helping  hand  to  a team  mate  in  a 
tough  spot  and  help  both  yourself 
and  the  team.  When  you  know  that 
a person  is  trying  to  screw  up  his  or 
her  courage  to  plunge  into  the  social 
swim,  despite  shyness,  you  can  make 
the  way  easier  by  friendliness.  You 
can  agree  with  others  as  to  where  and 
when  to  go,  provided  that  their  de- 
cisions do  not  clash  with  your  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  be  insistent  on 
having  your  own  selfish  way.  You 
can  support  the  class  social  events 
that  please  most  of  the  group  rather 
than  a small,  smart  clique  within  the 
group. 

If  you’re  a responsible  person  and 
not  an  immature  Henry  Aldrich  or 
Andy  Hardy,  you  know  too  that 
there  are  even  more  far-reaching 
things  you  can  do  to  help  others  as 
well  as  yourself.  There  are  problems 
which  citizens  must  solve  together, 
through  study  and  action,  to  achieve 
a good  life  for  human  beings.  Take 
the  matter  of  recreation  in  your 
neighborhood.  You  could  help  su- 
pervise children  on  playgrounds  or 
on  streets.  You  could  help  clean  up 
lots  and  open  spaces  to  make  them 


“playable.”  You  could  help  set  up 
a hobby  center  or  a museum  or  an 
art  exhibit.  You  could  help  handi- 
capped people  enjoy  life  through 
frequent  and  simple  good  turns, 
such  as  distributing  books  to  shut- 
ins,  reading  to  them,  or  just  sharing 
your  experiences  by  talking  to  them. 
You  could  promote  good  safety  prac- 
tices, as  any  member  of  a school  pa- 
trol can  tell  you.  Some  of  you  could 
experiment  with  crop  raising  or  sci- 
entific agriculture,  to  improve  farm- 
ing in  your  region.  You  could  count 
in  your  community  through  coopera- 
tive action  with  others.  As  the  war 
poster  put  it,  “Doing  all  you  can, 
Brother?” 

You’re  moving  on  toward  adult 
citizenship,  too.  As  you  grow  older 
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you’ll  have  still  more  influence  in 
your  community,  particularly  with 
government  and  social  agencies. 
Maybe  your  town  lacks  a community 
center,  a recreation  department,  or 
sufficient  attention  to  the  menace 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Maybe  rec- 
reation simply  means  the  city  street 
to  many  of  your  community’s  young 
people.  Maybe  in  your  section  leis- 
ure time  simply  means  lonely  hours 


in  the  farm  kitchen.  Your  ballot  and 
your  organizations  can  speak  for  you. 
But  your  action  must  be  based  on 
knowledge,  and  that  means  thought 
and  reading,  not  lazy  spectatoritis. 
If  all  of  us  can  fight  the  most  costly 
war  in  history  against  aggression  for 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  can’t  we 
use  some  of  our  energy  and  resources 
for  human  welfare  in  that  little  cor- 
ner of  America  which  we  call  home? 


Do  you  know  of  instances  in  which  people  your  age  have  used  their 
leisure  time  to  help  others  and  have  had  a good  time  in  the  bargain? 
Tell  about  some  cases.  Find  out  about  others. 

In  discussing  this  standard  we  have  said,  “Democratic  living  also 
involves  responsibilities.”  How  would  you  illustrate  that  generaliza- 
tion? How  does  helping  others  relate  to  citizenship? 

How  do  you  stack  up  on  your  use  of  leisure  time  in  respect  to  help- 
ing others? 


7.  CHOOSE  SOME  RECREATIONS  WHICH 

YOU  CAN  CONTINUE  AND  DEVELOP 

AS  YOU  GROW  OLDER 

Remember  the  kinds  of  things 
you  did  for  fun  when  you  were  small 
fry,  eight  or  ten  years  ago?  Some  of 
you  girls  will  remember  cooing  over 
dolls,  wheeling  them  proudly  in 
their  carriages,  talking  to  them  just 
as  mother  talked  to  you.  The  fel- 
lows will  recall  the  breakneck  pur- 
suits in  games  of  cops  and  robbers. 
Maybe  words  like  these  call  back 
memories  to  you— jacks,  potsy,  two- 
o-cat,  mibs. 

And  how  often  do  you  play  these 
games  now?  Practically  never.  You 
are  too  grown  up  for  such  pastimes. 

It  is  natural  for  you  to  think  that 
in  your  life  after  school  you  will  de- 
velop a brand  new  pattern  of  recrea- 


tion, just  as  you  apparently  did  be- 
tween the  small  fry  stage  and  your 
present  age.  But  the  fact  is  that,  de- 
spite New  Year’s  resolutions,  we  do 
not  suddenly  and  dramatically  revo- 
lutionize our  ways  of  living  in  later 
life.  The  changes  we  make  in  our- 
selves are  gradual.  We  build  upon 
our  earlier  ways  of  doing  things.  So 
the  recreation  of  your  twenties  is 
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quite  likely  to  be  only  a continuation 
and  modification  of  the  leisure  time 
pursuits  of  your  teens.  If  you’ve  en- 
joyed physical  sports,  you’re  much 
more  likely  to  continue  games  like 
tennis  and  modify  others.  (Track, 
for  instance,  may  be  replaced  by  a 
fondness  for  long  walks  or  golf.)  If 
you’ve  avoided  sports,  it  is  not  too 
likely  that  you’ll  take  them  up  in 
your  mid-twenties  or  later. 

It  is  not  only  sports  that  prosper 
or  diminish  in  our  recreation  pat- 
terns. If  you  have  not  learned  to  play 
an  instrument  in  your  school  years, 
will  you  start  the  long  exacting  prac- 
tice while  you’re  holding  a man- 
sized  (or  woman-sized)  job  in  factory 
or  farm  or  at  home?  Will  you  sketch 
and  paint  and  shape  the  clay  later,  if 
you  don’t  begin  soon?  Will  you  be 
active  in  community  participation 
tomorrow  if  you  ignore  school  gov- 
ernment and  organizations  today? 
Tomorrow  has  a peculiar  way  of 
growing  out  of  today. 

As  we  grow  older  we  grow  more 
“sot”  in  our  ways.  (Ever  try  to 
change  your  grandfather’s  pattern  of 
enjoying  leisure?)  That’s  why  it’s 
important  to  have  recreations  now 
which  can  be  continued  or  modified 
as  time  moves  on. 

As  a great  American  psychologist, 
William  James,  pointed  out,  in  a 
chapter  on  habit,  in  his  book,  Psy- 
chology, “Already  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five you  see  the  professional  man- 
nerism setting  down  on  the  young 
commercial  traveller,  or  the  young 
doctor,  or  the  young  minister,  or  the 
young  counselor-at-law.  You  will  see 
the  little  lines  of  change  running 
through  the  character,  the  tricks  of 


thought,  the  prejudices,  the  ways  of 
the  ‘shop’  . . . from  which  the  man 
can  by-and-by  no  more  escape  than 
his  coat  sleeve  can  suddenly  fall  into 
a new  set  of  folds.  ...  In  most  of  us, 
by  the  age  of  thirty,  the  character  has 
set  like  plaster,  and  will  never  soften 
again.” 

So,  it  isn’t  too  early  to  make  an 
inventory  of  yourself  and  see  what 
you  have  in  your  recreation  pattern 
that  will  endure,  and  what  will  fade. 
Sad  but  true,  team  sports  like  your 
well-beloved  football  and  basketball 
will  go  first,  while  sports  like  swim- 
ming and  handball  and  canoeing  and 
bowling  and  badminton  are  individ- 
ual or  two-person  joys  that  can  go 
on  and  on  throughout  your  life. 
While  this  does  not  mean  that  you 
must  rule  football  out  of  your  uni- 
verse, it  does  mean  that  it  would 
seem  smart  to  include  in  your  pat- 
tern the  long-wearing  activities. 

Let’s  apply  the  idea  to  the  ladies. 
In  a recent  survey  by  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  Youth  Tell 
Their  Story,  Maryland  girls  said  that 
they  enjoyed  most  the  following  rec- 
reations: 

1.  Reading 

2.  Dating,  dancing 

3.  Handicrafts  and  hobbies 

4.  Movies 

5.  Individual  sports 

6.  Loafing 

7.  Listening  to  the  radio 

8.  Team  games 

9.  Quiet  games 

The  girls  grow  older.  A promi- 
nent magazine  interviewing  Ameri- 
can women  under  thirty  found  that 
reading  still  ranked  first  among  rec- 
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reations,  but  dating  and  dancing 
had  been  superseded  by  cooking  for 
fun.  Handicrafts  and  hobbies  had 
been  succeeded  by  picnicking. 
Movies  still  held  fourth  place.  In 
place  of  individual  sports,  the  young 
women  preferred,  specifically,  swim- 
ming. Then  they  listed  planning  and 
buying  their  own  clothes,  music,  sew- 
ing, entertaining  at  home,  and  travel. 
(It  is  our  sad  duty  to  report  that 


dancing  ranked  nineteenth  and  that 
the  first  active  sport  mentioned, 
aside  from  swimming  and  walking, 
was  tennis,  which  ranked  twenty- 
third.  Among  the  26  favorites  of  the 
younger  married  set  were  watching 
skiing,  skating,  and  tennis.  Not  play- 
ing, you  notice,  but  watching.  Was 
that  because  they  had  never  learned 
to  do  anything  more  than  watch  such 
sports  in  their  teens?) 


Make  a list  of  the  recreations  in  which  you  now  engage  and  check  in 
one  of  the  three  columns  what  you  think  to  be  the  most  likely  destiny 
for  each  recreation. 

List  of 

Recreations  Usable  Modified  Discarded 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

Does  this  list  show  you  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  your  pattern 
of  recreation?  Will  your  recreations  stay  usable  or  be  easily  modified? 
Or  are  you  a specialist  on  things  you’ll  have  to  abandon  soon? 


8.  CHOOSE  RECREATION  WITHIN  YOUR 
MEANS,  BEARING  IN  MIND  THE  IN- 
EXPENSIVE WAYS  YOU  CAN  ENJOY 
LIFE 

An  expert  on  recreation,  Profes- 
sor Steiner,  says,  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  trend  away  from  the 
simple  and  less  expensive  leisure 
time  pursuits  to  those  that  are  the 
more  costly;  bicycles  have  been  re- 
placed by  automobiles,  and  canoes 
have  given  way  to  motor  boats.  Quiet 
vacations  spent  at  home  or  in  adja- 
cent localities  have  been  supplanted 


by  vacation  motor  tours  covering 
many  hundreds  of  miles  and  involv- 
ing considerable  financial  outlay. 
No  popular  outdoor  games  of  a gen- 
eration ago  required  even  a small 
fraction  of  the  expenditures  that  are 
now  made  to  provide  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  playing  of  golf. 
An  important  characteristic  of  pres- 
ent-day recreation  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  past  is  the  general 
increase  in  its  cost.”  Professor  Steiner 
then  goes  on  to  point  out  how  much 
people  pay  for  audience  recreation 
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as  they  crowd  past  the  box  office  and 
ticket  turnstiles. 

Not  only  is  recreation  expensive; 
even  the  simplest  game  can  be  made 
complex  and  costly.  One  could  use 
diamond-studded  horseshoes  in 
pitching  shoes  if  one  were  wealthy 
enough  and  sufficiently  concerned 
about  what  the  economist  Thorstein 
Veblen  called  “conspicuous  con- 
sumption”! 

One  could  load  up  on  equipment. 
This  is  a frequent  mistake  of  new- 
comers who  buy  elaborate  equip- 
ment before  they  are  sure  that  they 
like  the  fun.  American  attics  are 
full  of  riding  habits  worn  twice,  col- 
lections limited  to  three  rare  books, 
tarnished  horns  the  owners  never 
learned  to  play,  equipment  for  com- 
plete camp  vacations  moldering 
away,  high-powered  outboard  mo- 
tors which  ate  up  too  much  gas.  It 
seems  hard  to  learn  that  it  is  best  to 
start  out  simply  and  with  minimum 
equipment  before  you  buy  the  costly 
rod  and  reel,  the  chessmen  carved  by 
craftsmen,  all  the  tricky  tools  for 
making  models.  “Be  sure  you’re 
right;  then  go  ahead”  is  an  old 
American  folksaying.  And  when  you 
go  ahead,  take  an  occasional  look  at 
your  budget  and  remember  that  no 


one  has  ever  yet  proved  that  what 
costs  most  in  recreation  gives  the 
greatest  return  in  pleasure. 

There  are  neighborhood  movie 
houses  which  cost  less  and  show  the 
same  pictures  as  first-run  downtown 
theatres.  A party  snack  at  home  is 
less  expensive  than  a stop  at  a place 
with  neon  lights  along  the  highway. 
There  are  free  libraries  as  well  as 
book  stores  and  magazine  stands. 
Hikes  cost  less  than  vacation  travel 
by  car  and  boat  (for  which  Ameri- 
cans before  the  war  spent  two-thirds 
of  what  they  paid  for  their  recrea- 
tion) . It  is  not  too  hard  to  keep  rec- 
reation within  the  budget  if  you  use 
your  common  sense. 

Some  recreations  are  still  less  cost- 
ly than  those  we  have  mentioned 
above.  Simple  equipment  and  a bit 
of  open  space  are  all  that  is  needed 
for  shuffleboard  or  softball,  for  fly- 
ing a kite,  riding  a sled,  pitching  a 
shoe,  or  having  a picnic.  Home 
games,  such  as  charades,  treasure 
hunts,  and  truth  or  consequences, 
call  on  you  for  ingenuity;  other 
home  games  cost  only  the  initial  in- 
vestment for  cards,  a checkerboard, 
puzzles,  or  parchesi.  Making  equip- 
ment for  recreation  is  often  recrea- 
tion in  itself. 
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Make  a list  of  inexpensive  recreations.  Which  can  you  play  with 
absolutely  no  equipment?  Which  with  very  little  equipment? 

Now  shift  to  the  other  extreme.  List  the  highly  expensive  types  of 
recreation  you  know  about.  Are  many  of  them  open  to  you?  Does  your 
answer  to  that  question  disturb  you?  Can  any  of  these  recreations  be 
simplified  and  made  available  to  the  ordinary  person? 

You  might  be  interested  in  Lynn  Rohrbough’s  Handy  kits,  man- 
uals of  pleasant  inexpensive  fun,  published  by  Cooperative  Recrea- 
tion Service,  Delaware,  Ohio,  or  Edna  Geisler’s  book  of  mixers.  The 
New  Ice  Breakers , published  by  Harpers. 


In  buying  recreation,  as  in  every 
other  kind  of  buying,  people  are  apt 
to  get  financially  beyond  their  depth. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
choose  recreation  thought  to  be 
fashionable  at  the  moment.  By  all 
means  buy  fashion  in  recreation  if 
you  so  desire,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  fashion  you  are  primarily  paying 
for!  Of  course,  there  is  a psychologi- 
cal thrill  in  dressing  up  in  your  best 
clothes  and  going  to  the  obviously 
costly  restaurant  or  buying  the  ex- 
pensive theatre  seat  or  going  to  the 
swank  dance  spot.  Maybe  you  will 
want  to  forego  three  or  four  ordi- 
nary evenings  out  for  the  enjoyment 
you  get  from  your  splurge  into 
“atmosphere.”  A red-letter  evening 
with  all  the  trimmings  may  easily  be 


worth  the  price— if  only  for  the  thrill 
of  doing  a nice  thing  perfectly. 

But  there  is  a danger  in  buying 
fashion  rather  than  wholehearted 
pleasure.  Carried  to  an  extreme, 
fashion  becomes  snobbery— going 
places  to  be  seen,  keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses.  The  psychological  thrill 
fades,  and  in  its  place  are  bored 
people  attending  recitals  they  don’t 
enjoy,  gracious  ladies  having  elabo- 
rate parties  for  people  they  really  dis- 
like, tourists  yawning  through  the 
correct  museums  and  historical  mon- 
uments, weary  people  going  to  the 
current  night  club  to  achieve  brief 
notoriety  through  mention  in  a gos- 
sip column  in  the  local  newspaper. 
Some  fashionable  people  pay  a high 
price  for  not  having  fun. 
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Try  to  recall  every  time  you  spent  money  last  week  for  recreation. 
In  the  left-hand  column  of  a chart,  list  all  your  leisure  time  activities, 
whether  you  spend  money  on  them  or  not,  and  in  the  right  hand 
column  list  how  much  the  recreation  cost  you. 

Was  it  worth  it?  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  amount  of  hap- 
piness you  get  from  recreation  and  the  amount  of  money  you  spend? 

What  can  you  do  to  get  more  happiness  from  your  recreation  with- 
out increasing  the  amount  of  money  you  spend  on  it? 

Would  your  pattern  of  recreation  be  utterly  destroyed  if  your 
income  were  suddenly  cut  off?  In  such  a situation  what  recreation 
should  you  adopt? 


This  is  a good  place  to  look  over 
again  our  suggestions  for  standards 
in  recreation  on  page  25.  Now  that 
you’ve  examined  your  own  leisure 
time  activities,  are  there  any  revisions 
or  additions  to  the  standards  you’d 
like  to  make? 

A warning  word!  It  isn’t  difficult 
to  make  up  a satisfactory  list  of  stand- 
ards. It  is  difficult  to  apply  them  to 
yourself  and  keep  them  in  the  back 
of  your  mind  as  you  read  about 
the  recreation  activities  of  others 
throughout  this  study.  These  stand- 
ards will  be  useful  only  if  yon  use 
them! 


As  the  last  step  in  this  chapter,  let’s  try  to  summarize  whether  or 
not  your  total  pattern  of  recreation  meets  your  standards.  On  a chart 
like  this,  list  all  your  recreational  activities  at  the  left,  and  check  in  the 
columns  on  the  right  the  standards  each  one  meets.  Make  your  sum- 
mary a picture  or  cartoon  chart,  if  you  wish. 

CHART 

YOUR  PATTERN  OF  RECREATION  AS  A WHOLE 


Activities 


Standards 

2345678 


CHAPTER  4 


WHAT’S  THERE  TO  DO? 


THE  WIDE  WORLD  OF  RECREATION 


It  would  take  a sizable  amount  of 
your  lifetime  to  study  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  recreation  and  leisure 
time  use  there  are.  You  might  not 
have  much  time  left  to  have  fun  prac- 
tising what  you  had  learned. 

If  you  doubt  that  recreation  in  the 
modern  world  is  that  complex,  look 
into  the  intriguing  little  pamphlet 
called  Care  and  Feeding  of  Hobby 
Horses , by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins, 
published  by  the  Sentinel  Books,  1 1 2 
E.  19th  Street,  New  York  City.  In 
it  are  218  lists  of  books  on  hobbies— 
not  2 1 8 books  but  2 1 8 lists  of  books! 
Here  are  a few  of  the  headings  of  the 
lists,  selected  at  random: 

Dogs 

Boxing  and  Bag-Punching 
Jiu  Jitsu 

Conjuring,  Parlor  Magic 
and  Sleight  of  Hand 
Rope  Tricks 
Bands 


Game  Fish  (deep  sea) 

Kite  Flying 
Opera 

Minstrel  Shows 

Sketching 

Boat  Crafts 

Cookery 

Model  Making 

Soap  Carving 

Pottery 

Autographs 

Book  Collecting 

Astronomy 

Folklore 

Heraldry 

Occult  Sciences 

Bee  Culture 

Circus  and  Sideshows 

Taxidermy 

Yet  you  may  not  find  your  favorite 
recreation  listed  here.  Do  you? 

FAVORITES 

There  are  so  many  recreations  to 
enjoy  in  this  modern  world  that  few 
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of  you  think  of  the  same  thing  when 
someone  says,  “What  single  thing  do 
you  most  like  to  do  when  you  have 
time  on  your  hands?”  Joe  muses 
about  the  bike  trip  into  the  hills  and 
the  overnight  stop  beside  a lake 
where  they  say  the  fish  just  jump  into 
the  boat.  Ann  thinks  back  to  last 
Saturday’s  dance  and  wonders  how 
she  can  possibly  wait  till  the  next 
one.  If  you  got  inside  Gwen’s  mind, 
you’d  find  that  it  is  full  of  images  of 
Bette  Davis  and  Van  Johnson  and 
James  Cagney  and  Greer  Garson,  on 
and  on  through  the  current  Holly- 
wood encyclopedia.  Alex  is  engaged 
in  wondering  about  the  age  of  the 
fossil  he  picked  up  yesterday  in 
the  most  unlikely  part  of  the  quarry. 
Barbara  smiles  to  herself  as  she  thinks 
about  “her  children”  at  the  settle- 
ment house  and  how  weirdly  their 
puppets  danced  on  opening  night. 
Dick’s  hands  tap  lightly  and  rhyth- 
mically on  the  desk  when  he  thinks 
about  beating  the  hides,  as  he  says 
it’s  known  in  the  jargon  of  the  drum- 
mer. Marie  dreams  of  her  novel. 
Luke  wonders  what  the  class  would 
think  if  he  answered  the  question 
briefly  by  saying  “Ornithology,  of 
course.”  He  chuckles,  knowing  peo- 
ple might  think  he  was  a foot  doctor. 

And  when  we  say  recreation,  you 
think  about  your  special  hobby 
horses,  whether  they  are  archery  or 
leathercraft,  reading  or  basketball, 
cruising  about  in  the  car  or  listening 
to  the  newest  swooner,  making  a 
home  movie  or  cooking  cheese  souffle. 

BLURS  AND  BLANKS 

Just  as  you  have  activities  you 
know  well,  you  have  blind  spots,  too. 
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Here  are  some  names  associated  with 
leisure  «.Ime  activities,  each  name  dis- 
tinguished in  a particular  field.  How 
many  can  you  identify?  (You’re  do- 
ing well  if  you  know  half.) 


Clifton  Fadiman 
Frank  M.  Chapman 
Jascha  Heifetz 
James  Jeans 
Maxwell  Anderson 
Ely  Culbertson 
Joe  McCarthy 
Harry  Houdini 
Vincent  Van  Gogh 
Poodles  Hanneford 
Mickey  Rooney 
Mortimer  Snerd 
Izaak  Walton 
Toni  Sarg 
Marian  Anderson 
Johnny  Weismuller 
Sonja  Henie 
Lauritz  Melchior 
Currier  and  Ives 
Hoyle 

Alice  Marble 
Wilbur  Wright 
Brillat  Savarin 


Harry  James 
John  Roy  Carlson 
John  Philip  Sousa 
Roy  Chapman 
Andrews 
Ginny  Simms 
Frank  Buck 
Bobby  Jones 
Fannie  Farmer 
Deems  Taylor 
Ernie  Pyle 
Mr.  Bones 
Chippendale 
John  L.  Sullivan 
Russ  Hoogerhyde 
Pavlova 
Billy  Rose 
Walter  Damrosch 
John  Muir 
Dan  Beard 
Dagwood 
Margaret  Bourke- 
White 


On  the  map  of  leisure  time  activi- 
ties there  are  some  spots  that  you 
know  intimately,  some  that  are  just 
a shady  blur.  And  there  are  other 
spots  as  blank  and  white  as  the  Ant- 
arctic as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
Maybe  you  “know”  you  wouldn’t 
like  some  of  these  unexplored  leisure 
lands.  Have  you  a right  to  that  opin- 
ion until  you’ve  really  tried  the  ac- 
tivity? Maybe  there’s  gold  in  them 
thar  hills! 


WAYS  TO  KNOW  THE  WIDE 
WORLD  OF  RECREATION 

If  the  map  of  recreation  is  so  vast, 
how  can  we  fill  in  at  least  some  of  the 
blurred  and  blank  spots?  Here’s  a 
way  to  go  about  it. 


1.  You  would  ^now  more  about 
new  recreations  if  the  individuals  in 
your  class  would  tell  each  other 
about  their  favorite  uses  of  leisure 
time.  This  is  a way  of  sharing  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  You  could  pick  out  spots  on  the 
recreation  map  which  are  blurs  or 
blanks  to  you.  Then  find  out  what 
some  of  these  unfamiliar  recreations 
are  all  about.  Maybe  you’ll  like  them 
no  end. 

Right  now  you  probably  know 
what  leisure  time  uses  you  could  de- 
scribe to  the  class.  It  may  take  more 
thought,  however,  to  select  the  “blurs 
or  blanks.”  Preferably  pick  total 
blanks,  fields  that  are  miles  away 
from  what  you  know.  If  you’re  a fan 
for  sports  and  games,  get  as  far  away 
from  them  as  you  can,  into  metal 
work  perhaps.  If  you  are  solitary  by 
temperament,  find  out  what  you  can 
do  to  enjoy  people’s  company.  If 
you’re  a movie  fan,  starry-eyed  be- 
fore the  silver  screen,  try  to  find  what 
on  earth  people  see  in  collecting  an- 
tiques! And  so  on. 

Cogitate  awhile.  Talk  it  over  with 
your  class.  Then  make  your  deci- 
sions. Turn  in  to  your  teacher  or 
group  chairman  a slip  of  paper  carry- 
ing two  pieces  of  information: 

1.  The  recreation  or  recreations 
you  know  well  which  you’ll  share 
with  others. 

2.  One  or  more  blurs  or  blanks  on 
the  recreation  map  which  you’ll  ex- 
plore. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant experience  in  which  you  can  en- 
gage as  you  study  recreation.  So  do  a 
good  job  of  sharing  your  knowledge 
and  exploring. 
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The  rest  of  this  chapter  will  help 
you  to  plan  your  scaring  and  explor- 
ing by  relating  the  planning  of  an- 
other high  school  class. 

A CLASS  PLANS  TO  SHARE 
AND  EXPLORE 

CONVERSATION  ON  THE 
SCHOOL  STEPS 

Let’s  shift  our  spotlight  once  again. 
Let’s  focus  it  on  the  local  high  school 
where  the  class  members  have  ex- 
amined their  use  of  time  and  set  up 
their  standards.  The  students  are 
at  the  stage  in  their  thinking  where 
you  are  right  now. 

On  the  steps  again  are  Joe  and 
Ann  and  two  others  whom  you  don’t 
know  so  well  as  yet.  They  are  talking 
about  their  assignment  (which  was 
just  like  yours).  They  are  trying  to 
decide  what  to  share  and  what  new 
recreations  to  explore.  That’s  what 
Ann  means  when  she  says: 

“What’s  it  going  to  be?” 

“Well,”  said  Joe,  “I  know  what  it’s 
not  going  to  be.  It’s  not  going  to  be 
my  Western  stories.  I’m  tired  of 
them;  too  many  of  the  characters  in 
them  act  like  Superman  in  the  kids’ 
comic  books.”  He  flapped  imaginary 
wings. 

“My  geology  collections,”  said 
Alex,  “That’s  what  it’s  going  to  be— 
my  beeyootiful  rocks.  I’ll  have  a 
chance  to  show  you  what  a learned 
man  you  really  have  in  your  midst. 
Here’s  Ed.  How  about  you  on  this 
study,  Ed?” 

“Gee,  I don’t  know,”  said  Ed.  “I 
don’t  have  any  hobbies  or  recrea- 
tions that  amount  to  anything.  I 
think  I’ll  take  ways  of  enjoying  your- 


self at  social  events  as  my— what  do 
we  call  it?— exploration.” 

“Haven’t  you  done  some  work  on 
stage  lighting,  Ed?” 

“Yeah,  but  not  much.  I’m  going  to 
get  some  advice  from  Miss  Hender- 
son in  a conference.  I feel  kinda  lost 
in  all  this.  Ellen  said  she  felt  the 
same.” 

“But  what  don’t  I know  much 
about?”  said  Alex. 

“I  could  answer  that  for  Joe,”  said 
Ann.  “Parties,  entertaining.”  She 
looked  meaningfully  at  him. 

“Maybe,”  conceded  Joe  grudg- 
ingly. 

“But  for  the  rock  man,”  continued 
Ann,  “I  don’t  know.  As  you  say, 
you’re  an  educated  man,  Alexander.” 
Alex  bowed  low  and  they  regarded 
him  gravely. 

Slowly,  Ann  recited,  “Shostako- 
vich, Tchaikowsky,  Brahms,  Verdi, 
McDowell,  Grofe.”  She  looked  at 
Alex.  Alex  looked  blankly  back.  Joe 
and  Ed  seemed  baffled  too. 

“Joe,  is  your  girl  a foreigner?” 
asked  Alex.  “Introduce  me.” 

“Music,  Alexander,”  said  Ann. 
“You  know  rocks  and  science  but 
musically  you’re— let  me  put  it 
kindly— illiterate.” 

“Your  foreign  girl  may  have  some- 
thing there,”  said  Alex. 

ADVICE  FROM  A TEACHER 

In  the  classroom  next  day  Miss 
Henderson,  the  teacher,  said,  “Don’t 
use  books  and  reading  materials 
alone.  Talk  with  people  who  know 
something  about  the  recreations  you 
choose  to  study.  Write  letters  to  na- 
tional organizations  in  those  fields  or 
to  other  sources  of  information.  Re- 
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view  your  own  experiences.  Use 
whatever  knowledge  or  experience 
you  already  have;  however  insignifi- 
cant you  may  think  it  is,  it  will  serve 
as  a beginning.  Above  all,  take  part 
in  the  activities;  that’s  particularly 
true  of  the  new  activity  you  are  ex- 
ploring. There  is  nothing  sillier  in 
the  world  than  studying  about  rec- 
reation in  a school  room  without 
actually  trying  and  enjoying  what 
you  study! 

“Tomorrow  we’ll  have  a work 
period  in  which  you  can  read  ma- 
terials from  the  library  and  your 
homes.  Those  of  you  who  bring  ma- 
terials for  exhibit  need  time  to  set 
them  up.  You  can  also  use  this  time 
tomorrow  in  writing  letters  for  in- 
formation or  in  organizing  your  own 
ideas  and  experiences  or  in  mak- 
ing appointments  for  interviews  or 
conferences.  We  will  take  as  much 
time  for  work  periods  as  we  think 
profitable,  and  then  we’ll  share  our 
information. 

“Each  student  will  take  over  in 
class  for  as  long  a time  as  he  needs  to 
make  his  report.  I think  we’ll  find 
that  almost  all  of  us  know  at  least  a 
little  bit  about  one  kind  of  recrea- 
tion; however,  we  don’t  expect  any- 
body really  to  be  an  expert.  No 
matter  how  little  you  may  have  to  say 
on  one  of  your  favorite  ways  of  hav- 
ing fun,  whether  it  is  handball  or 
the  movies,  we  will  want  to  hear  you 
—and  you  will  learn  to  express  your- 
self better  by  talking  to  us.  In  report- 
ing, by  all  means  bring  us  out  of  the 
classroom  into  the  community  or 
shop  or  wherever  you  can  make  your 
report  most  clearly,  graphically,  in- 
terestingly. If  the  best  way  to  intro- 
duce us  to  square  dancina  is  to  teach 
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us  to  square  dance  in  the  gymnasium, 
let’s  learn! 

“Most  of  you  will  find  that  a day 
or  two  of  study  will  make  your  re- 
ports just  that  much  more  interest- 
ing—and  incidentally  help  you  to 
enjoy  the  recreation  even  further. 
You  might  test  your  own  ability  at 
putting  over  a report  by  seeing  how 
many  of  the  class  members  you  can 
convert  to  enjoyment  of  your  hobby! 
That’s  always  the  real  test— whether 
action  results. 

“Meanwhile,  as  a kind  of  home 
work,  we’ll  all  begin  to  explore  some 
field  or  fields  of  recreation  with 
which  we  are  relatively  unfamiliar. 
We’ll  all  use  varying  amounts  of  time 
outside  of  school  hours  to  do  this. 

“You  may  find  it  harder  to  explore 
a new  field  than  to  report  on  some 
activity  which  you  already  enjoy.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  several  students 
talked  with  me  yesterday  afternoon 
and  told  me  that  they  were  at  a loss 
as  to  how  to  begin.  Remember  that 
you  must  start  slowly,  that  you  can’t 
learn  anything  overnight.  At  first  you 
may  feel  you’re  not  getting  anywhere, 
but  don’t  be  discouraged.  The  most 
important  thing  to  do  in  going  into 
a new  recreation  is  to  take  the 
plunge,  to  try  out  the  game  or  hobby 
despite  your  embarrassment  at  your 
slowness  or  clumsiness. 

“After  this  study,  we  may  want  to 
start  hobby  clubs  or  organize  special 
classes  so  that  we  may  become  expert 
in  certain  recreations.  We  may  make 
a study  of  the  social  aspects  of  recrea- 
tion. We  may  decide  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  recreational  opportunities 
of  this  community.  But  we’ll  wait 
and  see  about  that.” 


GETTING  THE  MOST  FROM 
READING  ABOUT  OTHERS 

Throughout  the  next  chapter  you 
will  read  about  a few  of  the  leisure 
time  activities  which  were  shared 
and  explored  by  Joe  and  Ed  and  the 
other  students  of  the  class  in  the  local 
high  school.  This  will  help  you  to: 

1.  Find  out  ways  of  getting  informa- 
tion, ways  of  sharing  your  infor- 
mation with  others,  ways  of  explor- 
ing recreations  which  are  new  to 
you. 

2.  Learn  about  a few  selected  ways  of 
enjoying  leisure  time  which  you  may 
want  to  adopt. 

3.  Discover  some  generalizations  which 
you  can  apply  to  other  activities. 

Remember  that  we  are  assuming 
that  your  class,  too,  will  share  and 
explore  activities.  So  we  won’t  tell 
you  about  all  of  the  individual  recre- 
ational studies  at  the  local  high 
school;  we  shall  choose  only  the  most 
interesting  experiences  and  ways  of 
reporting  that  occurred  in  the  study. 
Even  in  Miss  Henderson’s  class,  all 
the  students  aren’t  as  at  home  in  rec- 
reation as  Alex  is  in  his  beloved 
geology! 

GETTING  THE  MOST  FROM 
YOUR  OWN  SHARING 
AND  EXPLORING 

We  recommend  that  in  your  class 
sessions  you  give  a Grade  A priority 
to  learning  about  recreations  you  al- 
ready know  about  or  will  discover. 
Read  appropriate  materials.  Get  in- 
formation through  trips.  Plan  re- 
ports to  the  group.  Invite  to  class,  or 
visit,  people  who  know  particular  ac- 
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tivities  or  who  have  been  especially 
successful  in  building  for  themselves 
a full  and  lively  pattern  of  recrea- 
tion. Use  movies  and  recordings  and 
exhibits  and  demonstrations.  Listen 
to  reports  and  panels.  Discuss  what 
you  learn  from  others.  Put  what  you 
learn  into  action.  Use  the  ingenuity 
of  your  group  to  have  a lively  and 
valuable  study  experience  for  the 
whole  class. 

Your  ingenuity  may  be  aided  by 
the  appendices  at  the  back  of  the 
book.  Look  at  them  now  as  you  pre- 
pare to  share  and  explore  some  recre- 
ations. Some  of  the  sources  and  ma- 
terials listed  may  be  of  value  to  you 


as  you  plan  your  own  project.  Don’t 
try  to  “learn”  these  appendices,  for 
they  are  to  be  used  as  you  need  them, 
not  to  be  digested. 

We  advise  you  to  give  second 
priority— a Class  B priority— to  read- 
ing the  case  studies  of  the  next  chap- 
ter, with  the  three  points  mentioned 
on  page  44  kept  steadily  in  mind. 

Should  you  have  time  to  learn 
more  about  and  do  something  with 
the  leisure  time  activities  of  which 
you  will  read  in  the  next  chapter,  we 
are  suggesting  a variety  of  possible 
things  to  think  over,  to  create,  to 
write  about,  and  to  do.  These  activi- 
ties should  have  a Grade  C priority. 


CHAPTER  5 


EXPERIENCES  IN  USING  LEISURE  TIME 

BIKING,  HIKING,  AND  YOUTH  HOSTELING 


JOE  GOES  HOSTELING 

Review  your  own  experiences, 
Miss  Henderson  had  advised. 

So  in  his  room  at  home  Joe  began 
to  think  back  to  the  last  hostel  trip 
he  had  taken  on  a week  end  in  June. 
There  had  been  a dozen  of  them  who 
had  traveled  together— ten  kids  from 
the  local  high  school  and  their  lead- 
ers, a social  worker  and  the  social 
worker’s  wife.  He  remembered  how 
Bob  Spike  had  been  the  last  to  show 
up  at  the  crossroads  where  they  had 
met,  and  how  they  had  whooped 
with  laughter  at  the  rear  carrier  of 
his  bike,  loaded  with  luggage  and 
with  a pronounced  list  to  sta’board. 
“What  have  you  got  there,  Bob?” 
“Looks  like  everything  but  the 
kitchen  sink.” 

“Didn’t  anybody  tell  you  that  the 
hostel  where  we  stop  has  beds  and  a 
kitchen  and  that  you  needn’t  carry 
them?” 


“Well,”  said  the  leader,  “we 
might  as  well  take  it  apart  now  as 
later.  You  probably  loaded  up  with 
too  much  equipment,  as  most  novices 
do.  Never  stock  up  till  you’re  sure 
you’ll  like  the  sport.  Then  buy  the 
best.” 

They  dug  into  his  pack  and  pulled 
out  the  contents,  while  Bob  protested 
loudly. 

“Knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate,  cup— 
that’s  O.K.  A frying  pan— no!”  Every- 
body laughed. 

“One  sheet  sewed  down  the  sides 
and  across  the  bottom  to  make  a 
sleeping  sack— O.K.  Long  pants  and 
a heavy  shirt— O.K.  A sweater— O.K. 
But  what’s  this?”  The  leader  held 
out  a kit  of  tools,  and  there  were 
sober  comments  on  Bob’s  probable 
ambition  to  become  a burglar. 

“All  you  really  need  is  a bike 
wrench,  a screwdriver,  pliers,  and  a 
good  checkup  for  the  bike  before  you 
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leave.  If  you  needed  that  many  tools 
to  fix  your  bike,  it  would  be  the 
kind  of  bike  that  wouldn’t  last  even 
for  the  week  end.” 

The  leader  resumed  his  examina- 
tion. “Too  many  clothes,”  he  an- 
nounced. “You  only  want  two  suits 
of  underwear  and  two  pairs  of  socks 
for  a week  end— or  a week. 

“Not  sanitary,”  interjected  Bob. 

“ Wash  ’em  each  night  and  dry  ’em 
on  the  handle  bars,”  continued  the 
chief  of  the  trip  ruthlessly.  “Leave 
the  rest  of  the  fancy  clothes  home. 
You’re  bicycling,  boy;  that  isn’t  a 
rumble  seat  on  the  back.” 

FIRST  DAY  ALONG  THE 
HOSTEL  TRAIL 

Joe  remembered  how  they  re- 
packed for  Bob  in  a round  of  contin- 
uous ribbing,  left  his  extras  at  the 
nearest  country  store,  and  then  spun 
down  the  road  into  the  open  country 
on  a June  morning.  He  remembered 
how  you  could  smell  the  countryside 
on  a bike,  feel  the  wind  on  your  face 
in  a way  you  couldn’t  in  a car.  He 
recalled  the  long  relaxed  lazing  by 
the  roadside  as  they  consumed  the 
sandwiches  they  had  brought  along. 
Canteens  were  drained,  and  they  had 
looked  about  for  a new  supply  of 
safe  drinking  water. 

On  the  very  first  day  he  and  Marge, 
whom  he  didn’t  know  yet,  had  drawn 
short  straws  and  were  given  eight 
dollars  by  the  trip  leader  to  use  for 
three  banquets  for  the  twelve  of 
them:  supper,  breakfast,  and  lunch. 
He’d  hoped  Marge  knew  more  about 
buying  food  than  he  did;  he  figured 
that  as  a veteran  scout  camp  cook  he 
could  hold  up  his  end  in  the  cooking. 


In  the  afternoon  the  bunch  had 
sprawled  on  the  banks  of  an  old  un- 
used canal  and  they  had  speculated 
on  how  the  place  had  looked  a hun- 
dred years  ago  when  the  sleepy  mules 
had  hauled  the  boats  along,  as  so 
well  described  by  Walter  D.  Ed- 
monds in  Rome  Haul.  Kenny  had 
wished  long  and  loud  that  he  had 
the  kayak,  a craft  of  light  wood  he 
had  made  in  the  school  shop,  so 
that  he  might  cruise  down  the  long 
still  waterway  and  find  the  unex- 
pected around  each  bend. 

Their  muscles  were  aching  as  they 
pedaled  over  the  wooden  bridge  that 
quivered  under  their  wheels  and 
turned  up  the  path  to  the  farm  where 
they  were  stopping  overnight.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife— house  parents, 
as  they  are  called  in  hosteling— 
greeted  them  at  the  gate,  collected 
their  youth  hostel  passes,  showed  the 
girls  to  a bunk  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  house,  and  the  boys  to  a 
bunk  room  in  a made-over  granary. 
Joe  relaxed  briefly  on  the  upper  tier 
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of  a roughhewn  double-decker  bunk, 
with  a chicken  wire  base  and  ticking 
stuffed  with  straw  for  a mattress. 
Then  he  unpacked  the  food  they  had 
bought  in  the  last  town  on  the  way 
to  the  farm. 

WHEN  DO  WE  EAT? 

Marge  had  been  a good  shopper 
while  Joe  had  looked  on,  wishing 
he  were  more  learned  about  such 
things.  For  her  eight  dollars  she  had 
bought  the  makings  of  a supper 
which  turned  out  to  be  two  frank- 
furters apiece,  a stack  of  bread  and 
butter,  one  large  potato  per  cus- 
tomer, the  contents  of  five  cans  of 
beans,  a mixed  salad  which  impar- 
tially scrambled  all  the  current  vege- 
tables, and  a sweet  roll  per  person 
for  dessert.  Breakfast  had  consisted 
of  hot  cocoa,  toast  and  butter,  to- 
mato juice,  and  two  servings  of  ona- 
gaga,  which  was  raw  oatmeal  topped 
by  assorted  breakfast  foods.  Lunch, 
eaten  by  the  roadside,  was  made  up 
of  three  sandwiches,  one  bologna, 
one  peanut  butter,  and  one  lettuce 
and  tomato,  topped  by  a pint  of  milk 
and  an  orange.  (Joe  grinned  as  he 
remembered  the  day  Steve  and  Rube 


had  drawn  the  short  straws.  For  sup- 
per the  crowd  had  steak  and  aspara- 
gus and  honeydew  melons,  a la  mode. 
The  short-sighted  rejoiced  and  called 
the  new  cooks  marvels.  But  for  break- 
fast they  had  had  one  plate  of  cold 
cereal  and  for  lunch  one  lonely  jelly 
sandwich  each.  The  crowd  changed 
its  verdict  and  roundly  abused  the 
cooks  as  the  caravan  pedaled  hun- 
grily through  a long  afternoon.) 

LEARNING  WHILE  HAVING  FUN 

That  first  night  of  the  week-end 
trip  they  had  sat  around  the  fire  lis- 
tening comfortably  to  the  crackling 
of  the  logs,  hearing  the  house  parent 
tell  them  about  the  hybrid  seed  corn 
he  grew  and  understanding  for  the 
first  time  what  Mendel’s  Law  actu- 
ally means.  Before  lights-out-time, 
ten  o’clock,  they  had  crawled  into 
their  sleeping  sacks  and  drawn  the 
hostel  blankets  up  to  their  ears.  The 
smell  of  liniment  freely  applied  per- 
vaded the  bunkrooms,  for  they  were 
tenderfeet  and  thirty-two  miles  of 
biking  had  been  a full  day  for  many. 
By  seven  they  were  up.  They  got 
back  their  passes  which  they  had 
turned  over  to  the  house  parents  the 
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night  before,  when  they  paid  the 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  over- 
night lodging  plus  five  cents  for  fuel. 
By  nine  the  road  was  slipping  under 
them  again  as  they  slid  down  a long 
hill  going  deep  into  the  wooded 
land,  toward  the  hostel  in  the  state 
patrk  where  the  forest  ranger  served 
as  house  father. 

Joe  remembered  how  on  Sunday 
they  had  hiked  for  several  hours  after 
their  biking.  At  an  eroded  hill  the 
graduate  student  leader  had  told 
them  how  the  farmer  could  yet  save 
the  hillsides  by  check  dams  and 
gully  control.  They  felt  better  when 
they  came  across  contour  planting 
and  blackberry  bushes  growing  on  a 
hillside,  holding  the  land  firmly  with 
their  roots. 

Joe  remembered,  too,  his  first 
square  dance;  how  he  had  found  to 
his  surprise  that  he  enjoyed  learning 
to  allemande  left  and  do-si-do  and 
swing  your  own  and  promenade  the 
lady  home.  He  remembered  the  re- 
luctance with  which  they  had  whirled 
home  singing,  early  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  how  the  few  miles  had  gone 
like  a breeze.  The  total  cost  of  all 
this  fun  had  been  a dollar  a day  per 
person. 


Joe  wondered  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  convey  to  his  class  how 
swell  it  all  had  been.  How  could  he 
put  it  over? 

JOE  SUPPLEMENTS  HIS  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  NEW  INFORMATION 

Onto  his  desk  he  hauled  his  bat- 
tered portable,  picking  out  four  let- 
ters in  a style  which,  he  feared,  gave 
his  typing  teacher  little  credit.  One 
went  to  the  American  Youth  Hostels 
Headquarters  at  Northfield,  Massa- 
chusetts; he  asked  for  literature  for 
the  class.  Another  went  to  the  local 
chairman  of  the  youth  hostel  group; 
he  asked  for  an  appointment.  A third 
went  to  the  Appalachian  Trails  Con- 
ference at  808  17th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C..;  and  the  fourth 
went  to  the  local  group  of  hiking 
enthusiasts,  asking  for  their  schedule 
of  walks.  Next  he  phoned  the  social 
worker  who  had  led  the  June  trip 
and  asked  if  he  might  come  over  for 
a while.  He  returned  home  with  the 
youth  hosteling  Handbook,  listing 
the  overnight  stops  in  America,  and 
for  more  extended  reading,  copies  of 
the  youth  hostel  magazine,  The 
Knapsack. 
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NEW  WORLDS  OPEN  UP  FOR  JOE 
AND  THE  CLASS 

Like  most  good  hobbyists,  Joe  had 
thought  he  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  of  his  favorite  sport  when  he 
began  to  summarize  his  knowledge. 
He  knew  how  to  hike  and  bike— that 
was  obvious.  He  knew  how  to  handle 
first  aid,  how  to  camp  cook,  how  to 
find  his  way  by  the  stars,  and  similar 
wood  lore.  He  wasn’t  arrogant,  but 
he  felt  he  wouldn’t  have  much  to 
learn. 

So  it  was  comical  to  come  upon 
him  a week  later  when  new  worlds 
had  opened  up.  If  you  had  been  able 
to  penetrate  the  room  he  called  his 
den,  you  would  have  found  him  flat 
on  the  floor  carefully  tracing  a pros- 
pective hike  for  next  summer  along 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  which  runs 
along  mountain  ridges  from  Maine 
to  Georgia.  Fastened  to  his  walls  with 
Scotch  tape  were  topographic  maps 
of  the  proposed  October  hostel  trip 
he  had  been  arranging;  already  he 
was  calling  the  maps  by  their  fa- 
miliar name,  “topos,”  and  learning 
to  read  contours.  There  were  some 
new  books  on  his  desk  too,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  local  public  li- 
brary. One  was  a guide  to  his  state, 
put  out  by  the  Federal  Writers’  Proj- 
ect, full  of  fascinating  local  color  and 
history  unsuspected  by  Joe.  Another 
was  a book  on  the  Great  Smokies, 
one  of  the  American  Mountain  series 
published  by  Vanguard.  He  had  the 
first  in  what  he  hoped  would  be  a 
collection  of  books  on  hiking.  Open 
on  his  desk  was  a Swiss  hostel  guide 
which,  to  his  amazement,  he  could 
read  with  even  his  limited  school- 
book German. 


Time  hiked  along;  and  when  Joe’s 
turn  came  before  the  class,  he  was 
well  equipped.  He  had  borrowed  a 
film  from  the  local  hostel  office;  from 
hostel  headquarters  he  had  received 
descriptive  leaflets  to  give  to  the  stu- 
dents; he  had  a mimeographed  sched- 
ule of  local  hikes  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin board.  He  passed  around  the 
Handbooks  and  Knapsacks  for  in- 
spection. His  topos  decorated  the 
schoolroom  walls,  and  a fascinating 
thin  red  line  ran  down  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail,  marking  the  prospective 
jaunt.  Since  he  wasn’t  an  orator  and 
didn’t  pretend  to  be,  he  simply  and 
directly  told  the  class  the  story  of  the 
June  week  end.  He  invited  any  and 
all  to  come  along  on  the  October  trip. 

After  half  an  hour  with  Joe,  a 
blind  spot  for  many  students  had 
become  explored  territory  on  the 
map  of  recreation.  And  Joe’s  hori- 
zons were  broadened. 
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i.  Are  there  some  of  you  who  plan  to  make  hiking,  hosteling,  and 
biking  trips  in  your  region  in  the  near  future?  If  so,  doing  some  of  the 
following  things  will  make  your  trip  more  profitable.  Collect  appro- 
priate maps  from  the  Department  of  Conservation  or  an  equivalent 
department  in  your  state,  or  from  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  Joe  did,  write 
to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  topographic  maps.  With  what  other 
sources  of  maps  are  you  familiar? 

On  whatever  maps  you  obtain,  lay  out  the  hiking  and  biking  trails 
you  intend  to  use. 

Plan  what  you  will  take  in  the  way  of  equipment.  Compare  what  a 
person  would  take  for  a week-end  hostel  trip  with  what  another  per- 
son would  take  for  a longer  trip.  Don’t  forget  a sketchbook,  for  bring- 
ing back  a pictorial  record  of  the  trip. 

Prepare  menus  for  your  trip.  In  advance,  calculate  the  costs  of  an 
expensive  nourishing  meal  and  an  inexpensive  nourishing  meal. 

Calculate  your  distances.  Have  you  considered  other  possible  stay- 
ing places  besides  your  “regular  spot”? 

2.  A possible  activity  which  class  members  might  share  or  explore  is 
travel  by  auto,  a recreational  activity  too  often  taken  for  granted.  Are 
there  any  confirmed  auto  travelers  in  your  group?  They  might  tell  you 
how  to  enjoy  travel  through  looking,  rather  than  speeding;  how  to 
learn  something  about  the  country  you  are  traveling  through;  how  to 
eat  regularly  and  well,  select  desirable  sleeping  accommodations, 
drive  safely,  etc. 

Are  there  people  in  your  class  or  school  or  community  who  have 
traveled  in  ways  other  than  these  mentioned?  Have  you  ocean  travel- 
ers or  mountain  climbers  or  boatsmen? 

Perhaps  there  are  people  in  your  group  who  like  to  travel  in  an  arm- 
chair and  who  might  review  for  you  travel  books  which  they  have  read 
and  enjoyed. 

3.  Some  people  like  to  do  things  rather  than  talk  about  them.  Per- 
haps such  people  or  the  class  as  a whole  might  help  to  equip,  renovate, 
or  even  found  a youth  hostel  or  a shelter  for  hikers.  Perhaps  they 
would  like  to  blaze  and  mark  a hiking  trail.  Perhaps  they  would  like 
to  make  posters  encouraging  outdoor  recreation  or  advertising  parks 
and  coming  events. 

Should  your  group,  after  honest  exploration,  decide  that  there 
simply  are  no  opportunities  in  your  community  for  the  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion we  have  described  in  this  section,  you  might  talk  the  matter  over 
with  the  officials  in  your  community  most  responsible  for  recreation 
facilities.  If  these  officials  see  that  you  are  sincerely  interested  in 
creating  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  you  may  speed  action 
on  their  part  and  so  make  a real  contribution  to  your  own  lives  and 
to  those  of  others. 
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WORKING  WITH  OTHERS  FOR  FUN 


BARBARA  WORKS  WITH 

“her  children” 

While  Barbara  was  working  with 
what  almost  everybody  called  “her 
children”  at  the  settlement  house  in 
the  neighborhood  where  she  grew 
up,  a name  for  a field  of  leisure  time 
use  occurred  to  her— working  with 
others.  She  had  asked  herself,  while 
the  eight-year-olds  were  making  de- 
lighted noises  over  their  puppets, 
“Do  I ever  have  more  fun  than  I do 
when  I’m  helping  other  people  to 
enjoy  themselves?”  Though  she  was 
a passable  goalie  in  field  hockey, 
chough  she  could  hold  her  own  with 
the  stag  line  at  school  and  com- 
munity house  dances,  nothing  was 
more  fun  to  her  than  helping  the 
small  fry  grow  up.  The  night  the 
eight-year-olds  had  put  on  their  first 
show  for  their  parents,  a blood-and- 
thunder  puppet  show  about  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  Barbara  had  felt 
like  the  Warner  Brothers  and  Mr. 
MGM  all  rolled  up  into  one. 

To  her,  it  was  a brand  new  experi- 
ence. She  had  never  done  any  com- 
munity service  before.  She  had  con- 
fined herself  to  being  a fairly  live 
school  citizen,  taking  over  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  at  the  school 
booth  when  it  was  her  turn,  support- 
ing class  activities,  but  doing  little 
more.  One  day  she  had  volunteered 
to  work  at  the  settlement  house  when 
her  social  science  teacher  read  a rou- 
tine notice  asking  for  help  for  the 
community  social  agencies  during 
the  manpower  shortage.  Two  others 
who  volunteered  hadn’t  stayed.  But 
Barbara  had  found  it  fascinating. 


Did  others  like  to  work  with 
people,  too?  To  check,  Barbara  went 
to  the  Head  Resident  of  the  settle- 
ment house  one  evening. 


OTHERS  WHO  COUNT  IN  THEIR 
COMMUNITY 

“You  won’t  have  to  go  very  far  to 
find  examples,”  said  the  Head  Resi- 
dent. Together  they  walked  into 
the  kitchen.  “There’s  no  plaque  on 
the  walls  to  indicate  it,  but  the 
kitchen  was  painted  during  Christ- 
mas vacation  by  three  like  you  from 
the  high  school,  who  thought  Christ- 
mas meant  more  than  gorging  them- 
selves with  food.  At  first  they 
spattered  themselves  with  paint  so 
that  they  looked  like  invaders  from 
another  planet.  But  they  learned.” 

They  walked  into  an  alcove  off 
the  central  community  hall  and 
looked  over  shelves  of  toys  which 
were  available  for  loan.  Barbara 
knew  the  room  well;  her  children 
steadily  borrowed  and  returned  toys. 
The  Head  Resident  said,  “Pete 
Travers  thought  this  up.  He  got  his 
gang  together  and  they  collected  toys 
in  the  community  and  repaired  them 
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in  our  workshop.  Good  fellow,  Pete 
—in  the  Air  Corps  now.  You  wouldn’t 
have  to  go  far  from  this  building  to 
find  other  services  carried  on  by 
young  people.  You  know  the  Little 
Gallery  in  the  tumble-down  barn 
right  opposite  the  old  warehouse  at 
Adams  and  Eighth?  You  ought  to 
visit  it;  it’s  a gallery  for  amateur  art- 
ists started  by  a few  seniors  from  your 
school  who  had  some  time  on  their 
hands  and  the  urge  to  hang  up  some 
of  their  work.  There’s  more  going 
on,  too,  that  I don’t  know  about.  You 
would  probably  be  surprised  if  you 
counted  up  the  number  of  people  in 
your  own  class  who  work  for  the  Red 
Cross  on  Saturdays,  or  do  other  non- 
salaried  things  for  the  fun  they  get 
out  of  it  and  the  help  they  can  give 
others.  Democracy  means  taking  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  accepting 
privileges,  you  know.  In  this  study 
you  are  making,  why  don’t  you  find 
out  whether  your  class  gives— or 
whether  it  just  takes?” 

COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 
BY  THE  CLASS 

Barbara  took  the  tip.  She  made  up 
a questionnaire,  stenciled  it  in  typ- 


ing class,  and  distributed  mimeo- 
graphed blanks  to  the  class  prepara- 
tory to  her  oral  report.  When  she 
summed  up  her  results  in  the  form  of 
a poster,  she  found  that  of  twenty- 
nine  students,  three  spent  some  time 
at  the  Red  Cross  packing  food  for 
delivery  to  foreign  nations,  one  was 
a USO  hostess,  two  were  active  in 
4-H  Club  home  canning  demonstra- 
tions, two  were  assistant  scout  mas- 
ters after  becoming  Eagle  Scouts, 
one  was  organizing  a youth  hostel 
trip,  two  worked  with  Ration  Boards, 
one  taught  a handicraft  class  at  the 
“Y,”  and  one  was  a member  of  an 
informal  discussion  group  on  post- 
war problems. 

Barbara,  who  had  imagined  her- 
self a “lone  wolf”  in  her  settlement 
house  efforts,  no  longer  felt  alone. 
The  kids  did  use  a slice  of  their  time 
to  work  with  and  for  others.  Maybe 
they  didn’t  recognize  it  as  a leisure  or 
recreation  activity,  she  thought,  be- 
cause it  seemed  so  different  from 
movies  and  dances  and  sports.  It 
might  seem  like  plain  hard  work  to 
those  who  hadn’t  tried  it,  yet  it 
wasn’t.  People  took  part  of  their  own 
free  will  for  the  fun  of  it. 


Your  class  might  make  up  a questionnaire  as  Barbara  did,  to  see 
what  you  have  been  doing  in  the  way  of  community  activity.  Selected 
students  might  report  on  their  activities  to  the  entire  group.  If  visits 
to  the  places  where  the  students  are  working  seem  appropriate,  ar- 
range these. 

After  you  determine  the  kinds  of  community  action  in  which  stu- 
dents of  your  school  are  engaged,  the  results  of  your  inquiries  could  be 
dramatized  through  posters,  graphs,  or  a feature  story  for  the  school 
“gazette.” 
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MAKING  DEMOCRACY  WORK 

In  preparation  for  her  class  report, 
Barbara  began  to  read  about  people 
her  own  age  who  were  taking  part  in 
a bewildering  variety  of  activities. 
To  protect  livestock  they  hunted 
rattlesnakes  in  the  brush  along  Snake 
River  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On 
the  East  Coast  they  helped  prepare 
books  for  the  blind.  They  built  a 
community  canning  kitchen  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  they  campaigned  for 
safety  in  New  England.  In  New  York 
they  improved  sanitation  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  in  California  they 
landscaped  their  school  grounds.  In 
Iowa  they  worked  for  the  city  man- 
ager form  of  government,  and  in 
New  Jersey  they  built  an  athletic 
field.  In  Virginia  they  worked  on  the 
preservation  of  wild  life;  in  Ne- 
braska they  worked  to  eliminate  one 
form  of  wild  life,  the  tussock  moth. 
They  worked  through  4-H  Clubs, 
scout  troops,  church  organizations, 
school  classes  and  clubs,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  cellar  clubs, 
and  sometimes  without  being  a mem- 
ber of  any  special  organization. 

Barbara  jotted  down  some  of  the 
projects  to  report  to  the  class.  “In 
Millburn,  New  Jersey,  a group  of 
boys  fixed  up  a small  barn  with 
floors,  shelves,  and  benches.  Result— 
a neighborhood  lab  for  chemistry  ex- 
periments, radio  construction,  boat 
building.” 

“At  the  Pine  Mountain  Settle- 
ment School  near  Harlan,  Kentucky, 
people  of  our  age  have  gone  into  the 
hills  by  pack  horse  to  serve  the 
mountain  folks  in  lost  and  lonely 
places.  They  have  brought  first  aid, 


helped  doctors  and  nurses,  carried 
books  from  lending  libraries  in  their 
knapsacks,  and  helped  build  benches 
and  equipment  for  the  one-room 
elementary  schools.” 

“City-slicker  college  students  at  a 
North  Carolina  camp  didn’t  take 
kindly  to  kerosene  lamps.  They  built 
themselves  a fourteen-foot  water 
wheel  to  generate  power  for  125 
people.” 

“In  New  York  City,  students 
cleared  out  a tenement  house  court, 
whitewashed  the  walls,  made  tables, 
chairs,  and  flower  boxes.  Meanwhile, 
they  suggested  to  the  tenants  better 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  trash  than  the 
convenient  open  window  looking 
out  on  the  court  below.” 

“Fort  White,  Florida,  had  no 
newspaper.  So  the  students  of  the 
town  got  out  a weekly  mimeo- 
graphed edition.” 

“After  rainy  weather  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  students  in  a local  school  prac- 
tically had  to  swim  to  class.  So  they 
filmed  scenes  outside  the  school 
building  on  stormy  days,  not  neglect- 
ing to  point  out  traffic  hazards.  They 
showed  the  film  to  the  highway  en- 
gineers, who  took  the  hint.” 

“Radford,  Virginia,  students 
found  no  public  playgrounds  apart 
from  the  schools  and  no  supervision. 
They  located  sites,  presented  the  city 
council  with  the  names  of  those  who 
would  help  in  building  playgrounds, 
and  a petition  for  action.  They  got 
it.” 
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If  working  with  others  that  all  might  enjoy  life  more  is  a new  idea 
to  you  and  you  want  suggestions,  you  might  read  and  discuss  the  pro- 
jects described  in: 

Youth  Serves  the  Community  by  Paul  Hanna,  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  Century  Co.  in  1936. 

Learning  the  Ways  of  Democracy  by  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Education  Association,  published  by  that 
group  in  1940. 

Youth  Has  a Part  to  Play  by  Morris  R.  Mitchell  and  others,  published 
by  the  Progressive  Education  Association  as  a pamphlet  in  1942. 
Children  Object  by  Sabra  Holbrook,  published  by  the  Viking  Press 
in  1943. 


THE  WORK  CAMP  FOR  LEARNING,  FUN, 
AND  WORK 

As  Barbara  “researched”  she  made 
a discovery  that  changed  her  summer 
plans.  She  read  about  work  camps. 
A work  camp  isn’t  located  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Oogiewoowoo,  nor  set 
deep  in  the  forest  lands  of  Maine  or 
Canada.  People  establish  work  camps 
in  coal  mining  towns,  in  eroded,  im- 
poverished counties,  in  slum  areas 
in  big  cities,  in  river  valley  villages 
where  floods  have  piled  debris  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  houses.  Work 
camps  are  found  where  socially  use- 
ful work  is  needed;  work  campers  of 
high  school  and  college  age  see  that 
the  work  gets  done.  “For  example, 


in  a camp  for  high  school  youth  in 
West  Virginia,”  writes  the  director 
of  Associated  Junior  Work  Camps, 
“a  group  of  16  boys  and  girls  in  an 
eight  week  period  completed,  among 
others,  the  following  projects: 

They  built  a io'  x 12'  spring  house  of 
cut  rock  for  the  storage  of  food.  They 
helped  to  quarry  and  cut  the  rock. 

They  added  a porch  and  outdoor 
kitchen  to  a large  stone  recreation 
building.  They  installed  showers  for  the 
stone  house,  beginning  with  construc- 
tion of  a reservoir,  piping  the  flow,  and 
building  the  shower  house. 

They  remodeled  the  water  reservoir. 

They  hauled  about  80  tons  of  soil  for 
grading  around  the  house. 
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They  shingled  the  roof  of  the  stone 
house. 

“There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  this  group.  They  had  had  little 
or  no  previous  work  experience. 
They  were  not  unusually  big  or 
strong.  They  did  want  to  do  some- 
thing that  they  could  accept  as  worth 
while.” 

Barbara  read  of  the  campers’  re- 
laxation in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening,  of  trips  they  made  to  fac- 
tories and  farms  and  mines,  of  visits 
to  neighboring  people  to  learn  their 


ways  of  living,  of  informal  meetings 
marked  by  good  talk,  group  games, 
and  other  recreation. 

Barbara  liked  work  and  she  liked 
play.  She  liked  people  and  the 
feeling  of  being  adult,  of  really 
“counting,”  that  she  got  from  the 
settlement  house  work.  She  decided 
to  try  out  a work  camp.  Her  letters 
home  that  summer  were  postmarked 
from  a rural  southern  town,  where 
work  campers  who  had  lived  their 
lives  within  big  cities  established  a 
day  nursery  and  came  to  know  the 
people  of  the  section. 


For  information  on  work  camps  you  might  write: 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20  South  12th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Associated  Junior  Work  Camps,  33  Central  Park  West,  New 
York  City.  Congregational-Christian  Work  Camp  Committee,  14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Experiment  in  International  Living, 
Putney,  Vermont. 

Interesting  studies  of  the  value  of  work  camp  life  are  Work  Camps 
for  High  School  Youth  by  Kenneth  Holland  and  George  Bickel;  and 
Work  Camps  for  College  Students  by  Kenneth  Holland,  each  avail- 
able for  25c  from  the  American  Youth  Commission,  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  What  are  the  needs  of  your  school,  your  neighborhood,  your 
community?  After  you  list  those  you  think  of,  get  the  suggestions  of 
your  parents  and  people  in  welfare  agencies  like  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  scout  headquarters,  settlement  houses,  4-H  clubs,  or  the 
local  Y's. 

You  will  find  Joanna  Colcord’s  Your  Community,  published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  an  adult  but  readable  book  for  your 
class.  Organizing  Our  Town  by  R.  C.  Morrison,  published  by  Hol- 
land’s Magazine  at  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a simpler  check-list  for  scoring 
your  town. 

2.  Suppose  you’ve  never  taken  part  in  your  community  as  Barbara 
has,  but  would  like  to  learn  how.  The  first  step  is  to  find  out  from 
agencies  like  those  mentioned  above  what  your  town  needs  most. 
Check  this  against  your  interests  and  qualifications.  Swallow  the  lump 
in  your  throat,  go  to  the  organization,  and  tell  them  you’d  like  to  be 
put  to  work.  Or,  as  a class  group,  choose  a problem  and  make  careful 
plans  to  do  something  constructive  about  it. 
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GOING  TO  THE  MOVIES 


MOVIE-MAKING  IS  A BIG  BUSINESS 

Gwen’s  report  is  on  the  movies.  To 
use  the  movie  term,  let’s  “fade  in” 
on  her  as  she  is  talking  to  the  class. 

“ ...  so  I guess  if  you  had  asked  me 
why  I went  to  the  movies,  I would 
probably  say  that  I went  to  be  enter- 
tained or  to  pass  the  time  or  to  get 
away  from  the  real  world  for  awhile. 
If  you  had  asked  me  whether  the 
movies  affected  me  at  all,  I would 
have  said  that  movies  couldn’t  affect 
me  because  I didn’t  take  them 
seriously. 

“Then  I began  to  read  more  about 
movies,  for  this  report.  I began  to  see 
how  big  and  influential  the  movie 
business  is.  Because  that’s  what  it  is, 
a big  business.  Did  you  know,  for 
instance,”— and  here  Gwen  looked 
down  at  some  cards  on  the  table 
before  her— “that  the  money  tied 
up  in  producing,  distributing,  and 
showing  films  amounts  to  two  billion 
dollars?  That  in  1939  the  movies 
took  in  at  the  box  office  $673,045,000? 
(And  that’s  the  most  conservative  es- 
timate I found.)  That  there  are 
15,115  movie  theatres  in  America? 
That  estimates  on  attendance  at 
movies  range  from  52  million  to  1 15 
million  people  each  week?  That ...” 

“Could  you  make  some  of  your 
statistics  more  human,  by  using  com- 
parisons?” interjected  Miss  Hender- 
son. 

“Well,”  said  Gwen,  “there  are 
more  movie  theatres  than  banks  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  are 
three  times  as  many  movie  theatres 
as  department  stores.  An  average 
family  spends  twenty-five  dollars  a 


year  on  movies.  People  our  age  go 
once  a week.  I go  more  than  that,  but 
I guess  I go  too  often  when  I think  of 
all  the  other  things  I could  be  doing. 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  money  spent 
for  what  we’ve  called  audience  recre- 
ation, like  football  and  circuses,  goes 
into  the  box  offices  of  movie  theatres. 
Does  that  help  you  see  how  big  the 
movie  business  is?” 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HOLLYWOOD’S 
PRODUCT 

“But  I think  the  most  interesting 
thing  I found  out  is  how  much  mov- 
ies influence  us  without  our  know- 
ing it.  Did  you  know  that  when 
Clark  Gable  took  off  his  shirt  in  It 
Happened  One  Night  and  every- 
body could  see  he  wasn’t  wearing  an 
undershirt,  the  sale  of  undershirts 
dropped  40  or  50  per  cent?  Honestly! 

“You  look  as  if  you  don’t  believe 
me.  Don’t  you  remember  when  Ve- 
ronica Lake  was  asked  not  to  wear 
her  hair  over  her  eye  in  that  peek-a- 
boo  style  because  women  war  work- 
ers who  imitated  her  couldn’t  see  and 
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got  their  hair  into  the  machines? 
Just  think  a minute  about  whether 
movies  have  ever  affected  you.  Any 
confessions?” 

Ted  admitted  that  when  he  was  in 
elementary  school  he  was  frightened 
for  weeks  by  a serial  which  showed 
the  hero  thrown  into  a dungeon 
cluttered  with  the  skulls  and  bones 
of  former  residents.  Ann  said  that 
after  someone  told  her  she  looked 
like  Katharine  Hepburn  she  went 
through  a stage  of  trying  to  adopt 
her  mannerisms.  Pete  contributed 
that  he  had  never  had  much  use  for 
the  Chinese  until  recently,  though 
the  only  Chinese  he  had  known 
were  the  villains  of  the  old  thrillers 
of  his  childhood.  Alex,  the  class  hu- 
morist, said  that  he  was  learning 
“what  you  might  call  romantic  tech- 
nique” from  the  movies.  In  the 
laughter  that  followed,  Gwen  saw 
that  she  had  made  her  point— the 
students  recognized  that  the  movies 
influenced  their  own  ideas  and 
actions. 

CHOOSING  YOUR  MOVIES 

“That  being  so,”  continued  Gwen, 
“I  began  to  think  a little  more  about 
selecting  movies,  not  just  going  to 
them.  After  all,  I select  the  books 
I’m  going  to  read;  I don’t  just  ask  the 
librarian  to  give  me  a book.  I usually 
read  books  to  find  out  how  other 
people  live  and  what  their  problems 
are  and  what  they  do  about  them. 
Sometimes  I read  books  just  for  their 


humor  or  for  entertainment.  It’s  the 
same  with  movies.  Don’t  get  me 
wrong  now.  I still  think  it’s  all  right 
to  go  to  the  movies  to  relax  and,  as 
some  writers  say,  to  escape.  But  that’s 
not  the  whole  story.  You  can  learn  a 
good  deal  about  the  real  life  of  today 
and  the  past  from  some  movies.” 
“Such  as?”'  asked  someone. 

“War  pictures  such  as  ‘The  Moon 
Is  Down,’  ‘Air  Force,’  ‘Desert  Vic- 
tory,’ ‘Mrs.  Miniver,’  ‘Random  Har- 
vest,’ ‘Watch  on  the  Rhine,’  ‘The 
Battle  of  Russia.’  ” 

“There  are  non-war  pictures,  too, 
that  are  real,”  added  Mack,  “such  as 
‘Wilson,’  ‘Going  My  Way,’  ‘Madame 
Curie,’  ‘The  Little  Foxes.’  ” 

“There  are  pictures  like  ‘Bambi’ 
and  ‘This  Is  the  Army’  and  ‘Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy’  which  aren’t  realism 
but  are  swell,”  said  Ellen. 

“But  it’s  no  easy  job  to  select  them, 
whether  you’re  looking  just  for  an 
evening  of  entertainment  or  for 
an  evening  of  entertainment  plus 
something  to  remember  and  think 
about.  I know  we  have  a course  in 
movie  appreciation  here  in  school 
in  Miss  Tentry’s  class  as  part  of 
junior  year  English,  and  I hear 
people  in  that  course  talking  about 
story  and  acting  and  photography 
and  setting  and  dialogue  and  the 
work  of  the  director  and  things  like 
that.  That  helps  you  to  enjoy  and  un- 
derstand the  picture  once  you’re  at 
the  show.  Bur  how  are  you  going  to 
select  your  pictures?” 


Try  Gwen’s  question  on  your  class.  Have  the  movies  affected  you? 
Tell  how  you  have  been  affected  or  write  about  it  autobiographi- 
cally. For  similar  autobiographies  see  Herbert  Blumer’s  Movies  and 
Conduct , published  by  Macmillan.  This  book  is  particularly  good  for 
the  person  who  thinks  he  is  exempt  from  the  influence  of  movies. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  the  products  that  come  from  Hollywood  and 
wish  to  study  them  further,  you  will  enjoy  books  like  these: 
Hollywood:  the  Movie  Colony  and  the  Movie  Makers  by  Leo  C. 
Rosten.  Harcourt  Brace,  1941. 

How  to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures  by  Edgar  Dale.  The  Macmil- 
lan Co.,  1933. 

The  Content  of  Motion  Pictures  by  Edgar  Dale.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1935. 

America  at  the  Movies  by  Margaret  Farrand  Thorp.  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1939. 

The  National  Council  of  English  Teachers  has  helpful  ideas  and 
materials  for  classes  studying  the  movies. 


MOVIE  APPRECIATION  AND 
SELECTION 

“I  studied  movie  appreciation  in 
that  class,”  put  in  Mack.  “It  helps 
you  select.  You  can  judge  from  your 
past  experience  with  movies.  You 
can  recognize  names.  For  instance, 
if  Bette  Davis  is  in  a picture,  you 
can  make  a pretty  good  guess  that 
you’ll  see  an  intense  drama  and  that 
it  will  be  different  from  something 
with  Betty  Grable.  If  it’s  one  of  Uni- 
versal’s horror  pictures,  you  have  an 
idea  of  what  it  will  be  like  from  that 
studio’s  Frankenstein  series.  Some- 
times you  recognize  the  name  of  a 
book  you  like.  You  can  pick  pictures 
by  the  directors— Frank  Capra  is  one 
of  my  favorites;  you  remember  his 
‘Meet  John  Doe,’  ‘Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Washington,’  ‘Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to 
Town.’  If  it  has  Cecil  B.  DeMille  as 
producer,  it’s  probably  a spectacle 
picture  with  a super-colossal  set. 
Even  so,  there  are  a lot  of  pictures 
you  ‘buy  blind,’  I’ll  admit.” 

MOVIE  FAN  MAGAZINES  AND 
SELECTION 

“I  tried  the  movie  magazines,  my 
own  and  my  friends’  and  those  at  the 


beauty  parlor,”  continued  Gwen, 
“and  I read  the  gossip  columns  in  the 
papers  for  awhile.  They  were  mostly 
about  marriages  and  how  an  average 
girl  can  be  a star  and  plans  for  a next 
film  and  stuff  like  ‘Cynthia  Sweet, 
the  starlet,  was  seen  at  the  Brown 
Derby  with  that  gorgeous  hunk  of 
man,  Terence  Powderkeg.’  That 
didn’t  help  me  choose  movies,  and 
I don’t  take  much  stock  in  that  sort 
of  thing  anyway.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Well,  I read  an  analysis  of  the 
romances  of  some  stars  in  a book  I 
used,  Hollywood;  the  Movie  Colony 
and  the  Movie  Makers , by  Rosten. 
The  author  studied  newspaper  gos- 
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sip  columns  and  one  movie  magazine 
for  the  period  from  September  1937 
to  September  1938.  He  selected  Ty- 
rone Power,  Loretta  Young,  Sonja 
Henie,  Janet  Gaynor,  Simone  Simon, 
and  Arleen  Whelan,  who  were  all 
from  one  studio,  Twentieth  Century 
Fox.  I put  their  romancing  on  the 
board  as  a chart;  most  of  you  have 
been  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about.  This  is  for  just  one  year, 
remember/’ 

The  chart  read: 

Tyrone  Power  was  romancing  with: 
Loretta  Young 
Sonja  Henie 
Janet  Gaynor 
Simone  Simon 
Arleen  Whelan 


Meanwhile  the 
mancing  with: 
Loretta  Young 
Tyrone  Power 
Cesar  Romero 
Richard  Greene 
George  Brent 

Simone  Simon 
Tyrone  Power 
Cesar  Romero 
Richard  Greene 
Gene  Markey 


actresses  were  ro- 

Sonja  Henie 
Tyrone  Power 
Cesar  Romero 
Richard  Greene 
Michael  Brooke 

Arleen  Whelan 
Tyrone  Power 
Cesar  Romero 
Richard  Greene 
Michael  Brooke 


Janet  Gaynor 
Tyrone  Power 
Cesar  Romero 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Adrian 


“All  of  the  stars  whose  names  I 
have  written  on  the  board  were 
working  regularly  for  Twentieth 
Century  Fox  except  George  Brent 
and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.  Doug,  how- 
ever, was  making  a picture  for  Selz- 


nick  with  Janet  Gaynor,  Twentieth 
Century  Fox  star,  who  had  been  bor- 
rowed or  released  to  make  the  pic- 
ture. George  Brent  was  making  a 
picture  for  Twentieth  Century  Fox, 
starring  opposite  his  reported  ro- 
mance, Loretta  Young.  Incidentally, 
his  other  girl  friends  for  the  year, 
according  to  the  gossips,  were  Bette 
Davis,  Olivia  De  Haviland,  and  Ann 
Sheridan.  And,  along  with  George 
Brent,  these  three  stars  were  working 
for  Warner  Brothers.  Of  course  it 
might  all  have  been  a coincidence, 
but  it  sounds  like  the  work  of  some 
lively  publicity  men  trying  to  ad- 
vertise Twentieth  Century  Fox  stars. 

“It  looks  to  me,  now  that  I’ve 
studied  it,”  continued  Gwen,  “that 
in  selecting  a picture  you  can  depend 
on  past  experience,  particularly  if 
you’re  observant  about  names,  as 
Mack  is.  Previews  and  movie  ads 
help  some,  though  they  are  usually 
full  of  raves— words  like  terrific, 
mighty,  mammoth,  spectacle,  tre- 
mendous, a picture  you’ll  be  wild 
about.” 


MOVIE  REVIEWS  AND  SELECTION 

“But  I think  reading  a review  is 
one  of  the  really  helpful  ways  of 
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choosing  your  movies.  A good  review 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
picture  is  about,  how  the  acting  is, 
what’s  unusual  about  the  picture— 
really  what  you  can  expect.  Most 
daily  papers  have  reviews  and  so  do 
many  magazines;  for  instance:  Time, 
Newsweek,  Liberty,  The  New  York- 
er, Mademoiselle.  Consumers’  Re- 
search, in  its  Bulletins,  publishes  a 
rating  list  based  on  many  reviews, 
and  so  does  Parents’  Magazine.  If  you 
find  a reviewer  who  likes  pretty  much 
the  same  things  you  do,  you’ll  be  even 
more  lucky.  Of  course,  some  reviews 
are  simply  advertisements  for  movies, 
just  as  the  fan  magazines  are;  you 
have  to  learn  to  recognize  those. 
Anyway,  reading  even  a ‘puff’  re- 
view ought  to  keep  you  from  making 
boners,  like  going  to  ‘North  Star’ 
and  being  disappointed  because  it 
was  a war  picture  and  not  a comedy, 
or  going  to  ‘Heaven  Can  Wait’  and 
thinking  it’s  going  to  be  a religious 
picture. 

“A  good  reviewer  will  also  tip  you 
off  to  unusual  pictures  that  don’t 
ordinarily  get  much  advertising: 
documentary  pictures  such  as  ‘The 
River’  and  ‘The  Plow  That  Broke 
the  Plains,’  which  were  made  by  the 
government  to  explain  the  conserva- 
tion program;  shorts,  like  some  of 
Pete  Smith’s  specialties;  or  outstand- 


ing news  reels  such  as  the  entry  of 
the  armies  of  liberation  or  the  Nazi 
concentration  camp  shots.  Pictures 
like  these  can  provide  many  of  your 
most  memorable  hours  in  the  theater. 

“I  should  like  to  read  to  you  what 
I think  is  a good  review.  It’s  about 
Wilson,  and  it’s  from  our  paper.” 

So  while  Gwen  is  reading  her  re- 
view, let  us  fade  out,  cut,  and  turn 
up  the  house  lights.  We  might  take 
a moment  to  examine  what  we’ve 
heard  of  her  report  and  see  if  we’ve 
gained  from  it  some  ideas  on  the 
size  of  the  movie  industry,  how 
movies  influence  us,  how  movies  are 
made,  and  how  we  can  select  movies 
as  worth  seeing  as  those  Gwen  and 
the  class  have  mentioned. 

Every  week  52,000,000  to  1 15,000- 
000  tickets  to  the  movies  are  sold. 
And  we  spend  from  a half  billion  to 
a billion  and  a half  dollars  a year  on 
the  Hollywood  product,  depending 
on  how  prosperous  we  happen  to  be 
that  year.  Every  visit  to  the  box  office 
is  a vote,  and  movie  makers  are  very 
sensitive  to  box  office  returns.  They 
watch  them  as  navigators  watch  ba- 
rometers. Sometime  in  the  next 
week,  in  all  probability,  you  will  go 
to  the  movies  again.  You  will  have 
your  chance  then  to  cast  your  box 
office  vote.  You  might  talk  it  over 
now  before  you  vote  again. 


i'.  What’s  the  movie  situation  in  your  town?  A good  questionnaire 
will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know  about  your  fellow  students’ 
movie-going  habits.  A talk  with  the  local  movie  manager  will  tell  you 
how  many  people  attend  the  movies  weekly  in  your  community  and 
perhaps  how  much  they  spend.  To  bring  Gwen’s  figures  up  to  date, 
you  might  refer  to  the  World  Almanac,  a storehouse  of  facts  about  this 
curious  world. 
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2.  What  factors  beside  acting  and  story  do  you  think  are  important 
in  selecting  and  judging  motion  pictures?  You  can  easily  list  the  stars 
you  most  enjoy.  But  can  you  list  the  producing  companies,  the  pro- 
ducers, the  directors,  the  writers,  or  other  technicians  whose  work  you 
particularly  enjoy  when  you  go  to  the  movies? 

What  sources  of  information  can  you  depend  on  in  choosing 
movies?  How  about  the  movie  magazines?  How  about  advertisements? 
How  about  movie  reviews?  Bring  such  materials  to  class,  so  that  your 
discussions  can  be  based  on  actual  tangible  sources  of  information. 

What  makes  a good  review?  Which  reviewers  do  you  like?  Look 
over  the  movie  reviews  in  Parents’  Magazine  and  discuss  your  reac- 
tions to  its  technique  of  analyzing  the  suitability  of  a picture  for 
adults,  for  young  people,  and  for  children. 

3.  If  you  agree  with  us  that  movies  are  too  important  to  drop  at  the 
end  of  one  or  two  discussions,  you  may  want  to  set  up  a committee  of 
interested  students  to  bring  in  reviews  of  current  movies  and  post 
them  on  your  “What’s  Doing”  bulletin  board  or  file  them  with  the 
recreation  materials  you  are  collecting.  You  may  want  to  set  aside 
time  for  discussion  of  current  movies. 

4.  What  do  Americans  vote  for  at  the  box  office?  Edgar  Dale’s  The 
Content  of  Motion  Pictures  showed  that  one  out  of  every  two  repre- 
sentative films  involved  killing.  Four  out  of  five  involved  drinking. 
Almost  half  involved  crime,  sex,  or  both.  Of  every  four  residences 
shown,  one  represented  extreme  wealth.  Two  of  the  other  three  resi- 
dences might  be  ranked  as  wealthy.  Only  one  in  twenty-five  films  de- 
picted poor  residences.  The  social  goals  of  the  characters  were  almost 
always  individual  success  in  love  and  money  accumulation.  Few  char- 
acters had  human  welfare  and  social  betterment  as  goals. 

Professor  Dale’s  study  was  published  in  1933.  Has  the  content  of 
movies  changed  substantially  since  then?  You  might  make  your  own 
study  and  find  out.  The  Content  of  Motion  Pictures  suggests  things 
you  might  look  for. 


GETTING  ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE 


ED  FEELS  THAT  HE  DOESN’T 

“belong” 

Ed  had  always  been  embarrassed 
with  people  unless  he  knew  them 
well;  and  since  he  was  embarrassed 
on  first  acquaintance,  he  learned  to 
know  few  people  well. 

He  didn’t  know  how  to  make  con- 
versation and  small  talk,  so  he 
avoided  conversational  situations. 
He  didn’t  know  how  to  dance,  so  he 


usually  avoided  dances.  When  social 
pressure  forced  him  to  attend  a 
dance,  he  sold  tickets  and  took  care 
of  the  pop  stand.  He  felt  out  of  place 
at  parties,  so  he  didn’t  attend  parties. 
He  felt  awkward  with  girls,  so  he 
didn’t  have  dates.  He  took  .it  out,  as 
some  people  do,  in  being  noisy  and 
boisterous;  he  tried  to  act  as  though 
social  affairs  didn’t  matter  to  an 
aggressively  masculine  fellow  like 
himself. 
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When  the  recreation  study  forced 
him  to  examine  his  own  pattern  of 
behavior,  he  decided  to  explore  the 
whole  field  of  enjoying  himself  on 
social  occasions.  He  didn’t  know  how 
to  proceed  to  overcome  his  weakness, 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  didn’t  ask  anyone  at  first. 

ATTACKING  HIS  PROBLEM 

Ed  first  read  books  on  how  to  win 
friends.  Libraries  were  full  of  them, 
he  discovered;  apparently  he  wasn’t 
the  only  one  who  ever  faced  prob- 
lems of  human  relationships.  He  un- 
derstood what  the  books  had  to  say 
and  he  knew  what  he  needed  to  do— 
for  instance,  talk  to  people  about 
what  they  were  interested  in,  have  a 
well-groomed  appearance,  get  his 
mind  off  himself,  learn  the  point  of 
view  of  others,  relax  and  feel  at  ease. 
The  books,  he  found,  were  packed 
with  words,  maxims,  slogans,  and  in- 
spiration. Yet  when  it  came  to  per- 
formance, Ed  couldn’t  seem  to  get 
started.  After  indecisively  walking 
up  and  down  the  corridor,  he  went 
to  his  school  counselor  for  advice  and 
laid  the  problem  before  him. 

ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER 
THAN  BOOKS 

“It  looks  to  me,  Ed,”  said  the 
counselor,  “as  though  you  under- 
stand your  difficulty  all  right.  What 
you  need  is  to  do  something  about 
your  problems,  and  that’s  what  you 
can’t  bring  yourself  to.  Let’s  look  at 
it  from  this  angle.  What  skills  do 
you  need  that  you  don’t  have  yet?” 

Ed  thought  awhile. 

“Guess  I should  learn  to  dance.” 

“All  right;  that’s  a good  start. 
Where  can  vou  learn?” 
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“Well,  my  sister’s  been  after  me  to 
teach  me,  but  she’s  such  a— well 
“Any  other  place  you  could  learn?” 
“Yes,  there’s  a dance  studio  in 
town.  They  guarantee  to  teach  you 
for  five  dollars.  I have  a little  money 
saved,  but  I want  to  spend  it  on 
something  important.  I don’t  have 
money  to  throw  away.” 

“Maybe  this  is  important,  Ed.  But 
you  can  take  your  choice  on  how  to 
learn,  of  course.  Check  on  the  repu- 
tation of  the  studio  before  you  go 
there.  However,  learn  soon.  There’s 
a first  time  for  everybody.  Are  there 
any  skills  besides  dancing  that  might 
help  you  to  enjoy  parties?” 

“I  don’t  know.  People  seem  to 
know  things  that  I don’t.  Ben  plays 
the  sax  and  Dick  beats  the  drum. 
Warren’s  a magician  and  Alex  is  just 
plain  comical.  I just  sort  of  sit  on  the 
sidelines.” 

“Somebody  has  to  listen  and 
watch.  Performers  need  an  audience. 
Let  the  others  talk;  you  learn  how  to 
ask  the  right  questions  to  draw  people 
out.  You’re  probably  not  as  conspicu- 
ous as  you  feel  you  are.” 

“But  it’s  talking  I’m  not  so  good 
at.” 

“What  does  the  crowd  talk  about?” 
“Places  they’ve  been  and  things 
they’ve  done.  And  about  what’s  go- 
ing on  in  the  world— Europe,  Asia, 
and  all  that.” 

“If  they  talk  about  what’s  going 
on,  get  yourself  informed  on  some 
event  and  ask  a question.  Someone 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  answer. 
Just  listen  in  when  they’re  on  a 
strange  topic,  ask  questions  because 
you  really  want  to  find  out,  and  by 
all  means  listen  closely  and  with  in- 
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terest  to  what  they  say  in  response. 
Sooner  or  later  conversation  will 
move  to  something  on  which  you’re 
informed.  If  they  get  on  to  the  sub- 
ject of  plays,  tell  them  about  some  of 
your  experiences  in  arranging  the 
lighting  for  dances  and  plays.” 

“I  don’t  think  they’d  be  inter- 
ested.” 

“Try  it.  If  they  tell  anecdotes 
about  people,  tell  them  about  people 
you’ve  seen  and  places  you’ve  been 
on  those  long  walks  you  take  by 
yourself.  Check  into  yourself  and 
your  background  and  pull  out  what- 
ever you  can  find  that  people  might 
be  interested  in.” 

“I’ll  try.” 

“Do  you  read  magazines  like  News 
Week,  Life,  and  Omnibook ?” 

Ed  shook  his  head. 

“There’s  plenty  of  conversational 
ammunition  in  them.  There  are 
many  small  stories  that  fit  into  con- 
versation. The  humor  magazines 
can  help,  too.  After  all,  this  chatter 
you  hear  isn’t  inspired.” 

“I  don’t  seem  to  get  invited  to  go 
places  where  I’d  get  a chance  to  talk, 
even  if  I could.” 

“Where,  for  instance,  Ed?” 

“Oh,  to  parties,  over  to  the  soda 


fountain,  to  the  games,  wherever 
the  crowd  goes.” 

“Think  back  though,  Ed.  When 
you  were  definitely  invited,  did  you 
go?” 

“No, 'usually  not.  I guess  they  got 
tired  of  asking  me.” 

“Of  course  they  did.  You’ve  got  to 
take  the  initiative  now.  Your  friends 
don’t  use  engraved  invitations.  Just 
join  the  crowd  and  go  where  they 
go.  You’ll  be  accepted  after  while.” 

“If  they  make  me  feel  I don’t  be- 
long . . .” 

“Ed,  the  main  problem  is  psycho- 
logical. If  you  do  things  and  forget 
yourself,  you’ll  not  be  flustered. 
You’ll  forget  how  you  feel.  What 
kind  of  social  occasion  do  you  like 
best?” 

“I  guess  a picnic.  I don’t  like  panty- 
waist  kinds  of  parties,”  Ed  said  bel- 
ligerently. 

“Why  don’t  you  have  a picnic  for 
the  people  you  know  fairly  well  and 
invite  a few  others,  too,  whom  you 
don’t  know  so  well?” 

“Me?  I don’t  have  a big  yard.” 

“The  town  still  has  a park  sys- 
tem.” 

“That’s  right.” 

“You  would  have  something  to  do. 
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Prepare  the  food.  Make  the  fire. 
That  would  get  your  mind  off  your- 
self. Invite  a girl  and  ask  her  to  help 
you  cook.” 

Ed  looked  doubtful. 

“I  don’t  mean  the  most  popular 
girl  in  your  class  or  your  high  school 
club— by  the  way,  do  you  belong  to 
a church  club  or  one  of  the  school 
clubs  that  meet  after  school?” 

“No,  I go  right  home  after  school 
or  for  a walk.  I could  belong.” 


“Of  course  you  could.  Just  join. 
Do  you  know  of  any  girls  who  aren’t 
over-dated  and  who  wouldn’t  be  hi- 
hat  to  you?” 

“Well,”  said  Ed,  “I’ll  think  it  over. 
Thanks.  Maybe  this  will  help.  I 
don’t  know  about  that  girl  idea, 
though.” 

“You’re  welcome,  Ed.  Remember, 
it’s  largely  a matter  of  just  going 
ahead.  ‘You  can’t  get  a hit  with  the 
bat  on  your  shoulder.’  ” 


1.  Put  yourself  in  Ed’s  place.  Step  by  step,  what  would  you  do  so 
that  you  might  enjoy  being  with  people  and  overcome  your  embar- 
rassment? The  words  “step  by  step”  are  important,  for  you  can’t 
achieve  a revolutionary  change  in  your  personality  overnight.  What 
would  you  advise  Ed  to  do  as  a very  first  step?  As  a second  step?  Is  his 
counselor  expecting  Ed  to  change  more  rapidly  than  he  possibly  can? 

2.  All  of  us  have  had  problems  of  getting  along  with  people.  Your 
class  might  set  down  anonymously  the  major  problems  you  or  people 
you  know  have  encountered.  Select  problems  that  have  blocked 
people's  social  enjoyment  of  each  other  such  as  knowing  how  to  make 
conversation,  knowing  the  correct  thing  to  do  from  the  standpoint  of 
etiquette,  or  knowing  how  to  make  dates. 

You  might  look  into  books  on  personal  relationships  like  People 
Are  Important  by  Ruch,  Mackenzie,  and  McClean,  published  by 
Scott  Foresman,  to  learn  psychological  insights  which  may  prove  help- 
ful to  you.  You  might  invite  to  class  a doctor  who  could  tell  you  how 
recreation  relieves  nervous  tension,  or  a police  official  who  can  tell 
you  how  delinquency  and  the  psychological  desire  for  recognition  are 
tied  up.  Or,  in  your  community,  perhaps  the  best  speaker  would  be 
a social  worker,  a psychologist,  a rural  club  worker.  In  the  light  of 
knowledge  you  may  then  find  it  quite  possible  to  discuss  the  anony- 
mous problems  you  have  all  collected. 
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3.  Some  classes  have  found  it  worth  while  to  set  down  what  they 
consider  desirable  personality  characteristics  in  a girl  or  boy,  and  un- 
desirable characteristics.  Results  are  frequently  illuminating,  par- 
ticularly for  those  people  who  think  that  loudness  and  sensationalism 
are  short  cuts  to  popularity.  You  might  try  the  device  in  your  class. 

4.  One  of  the  major  problems  of  getting  along  with  people  is  lack 
of  familiarity  with  things  to  do  when  entertaining  at  home  or  when 
sponsoring  or  attending  a party  or  picnic.  What  food,  games,  tricks, 
invitations  make  a successful  party?  Draw  on  your  class  experience,  as 
well  as  on  books  suggested  in  our  Bibliography  or  available  in  your 
community. 

5.  Another  problem  in  getting  along  with  others  is  how  you  act. 
Recall  a party  you  attended  which  was  successful  and  one  that  wasn’t. 
How  did  the  hostess  act?  What  did  the  guests  do  that  helped  to  make 
the  party  a success  or  the  contrary?  Why  do  you  call  certain  people 
“wet  blankets”?  Why  do  you  call  other  people  “perfect  guests”? 
Which  group  are  you  in,  or  don’t  you  know?  You  might  try  checking 
yourself  on  both  sides  of  the  ledger. 


WE  SHALL  HAVE  MUSIC  WHEREVER  WE  GO! 


It  was  Friday  evening.  Alex  and 
joe  had  walked  over  to  keep  com- 
pany with  Ted  who  was  “minding 
the  children”  while  his  parents  went 
to  a club  dance.  Alex  was  looking 
over  the  amusement  page  in  the 
newspaper  while  Ted  and  Joe, 
sprawled  out  on  the  rug,  were  study- 
ing the  ceiling  after  pleasantly  an- 
ticipating their  next  overnight  hike. 
“What’s  on  the  radio,  Alex?” 
“Nothing  but  music,”  said  Alex, 
absorbed  in  the  movie  titles. 

“Nothing  but  music!”  Ted  sat  up 
sharply.  “Is  the  man  mad?”  he  asked 
Joe. 

“You  know  Alex,”  said  Joe.  “He 
can’t  tell  ‘Jingle  Bells’  from  Top 
Goes  the  Weasel.’  ” 

Ted  looked  at  Alex  sympatheti- 
cally. “Honestly,  can’t  you?” 

“Oh,  sometimes,”  said  Alex,  push- 
ing aside  the  paper.  “I’m  not  hope- 
less. I can  tell  when  some  notes  are 
higher  than  others.  I guess  I can  tell 


when  the  notes  come  quick  or  slow 
and  whether  they  are  loud  or  soft. 
But  that’s  about  all.” 

“But  you  dance,”  said  Ted. 

“Oh,  I can  dance  to  music  all  right, 
but  I guess  I don’t  know  what  a tune 
is  like.  I used  to  think  I was  singing, 
but  the  teachers  made  me  stop,” 
said  Alex,  grinning. 

“I’m  not  as  bad  as  that,”  said  Joe. 
“I  like  tunes  and  I have  a pretty 
good  memory  for  the  simple  songs 
that  I hear  or  even  for  melodies  like 
the  old  Washington  Post  March. 
Sometimes  one  will  run  in  my  head 
for  days.  But  when  I hear  a sym- 
phony or  a string  quartette,  gentle- 
men, I get  lost.  Just  when  I think  a 
tune  is  going  on,  something  else 
comes  in  and  swamps  me.  I like  it 
all— it  sounds  good,  but  I’m  baffled 
because  I know  that  there  must  be 
something  more  that  I ought  to  get 
—and  don’t.  It’s  like  hearing  a very 
beautiful  foreign  language.” 
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Alex  shrugged  as  he  walked  over 
to  the  radio.  “With  some  of  this 
modern  music,  I don’t  see  what  use 
you  have  for  either  a tune  or  rhythm. 
Since  Ann  told  me  I am  musically 
‘illiterate,’  I’ve  listened  to  some  ra- 
dio programs  and,  boy,  I’m  stopped 
cold!  Did  you  hear  the  Schonberg 
number  the  NBC  Symphony  Or- 
chestra broadcast?  I couldn’t  make 
that  out;  there  wasn’t  one  note  in  it 
that  seemed  to  be  related  to  another.” 

“I  did  hear  it,  and  it  was  pretty 
strong  stuff,”  Ted  admitted.  “There 
are  a good  many  smart  musicians 
who  don’t  see  that  composition, 
either.  All  the  same,  I wouldn’t  poke 
fun  at  it.  There’s  a lot  composers 
can  learn  from  a number  like  that, 
and  it  may  help  them  to  write  new 
music  that  says  something  no  one 
ever  heard  before.  Some  works  by 
Beethoven,  Bach,  and  Cesar  Franck 
were  abused  on  first  hearing,  but  as 
people  got  to  know  the  music  they 
liked  it.” 

“Hold  it  a minute,”  said  Joe, 
jumping  up  to  answer  the  door.  The 
boys  were  surprised  when  he  ad- 
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mitted  Miss  Corelli,  the  music  teach- 
er, whom  they  all  liked. 

“I  stopped  by  to  leave  these  for 
your  Mother,”  said  Miss  Corelli, 
handing  Ted  some  concert  tickets. 

“You’re  just  in  time,  Miss  Co- 
relli,” said  Joe  mischievously.  “Ted 
was  explaining  Schonberg  to  Alex.” 
Miss  Corelli  laughed.  “What  were 
you  trying  to  prove,  Ted?” 

“Nothing  special.”  Ted  looked 
embarrassed.  “I  was  only  trying  to 
tell  what  a person  ought  to  listen  for 
when  he  hears  music.  Alex  was  com- 
plaining that  the  Schonberg  he  heard 
the  other  night  didn’t  seem  to  have 
any  definite  form— that  the  parts  had 
no  relation  to  each  other.” 

“Well,  of  course,  it  does  have 
form,”  said  Miss  Corelli,  “even  if  he 
didn’t  see  it.  Though  music  may 
seem  to  Alex  to  be  formless,  it  is  not 
so  to  the  composer  or  to  anyone  who 
knows  his  musical  ABC’s.  People 
usually  prefer  to  see  that  things  have 
order  and  direction  and  a definite 
shape.  And  music  helps  to  satisfy 
that  feeling  when  it  gives  order  and 
direction  and  shape  to  sounds.” 
“That’s  what  we  do  when  we 
string  notes  together  in  a tune  or 
strike  several  notes  together  in  har- 
mony,” said  Ted  thoughtfully. 

“Yes,  but  most  music  is  a lot  more 
complicated  than  that.  Even  ordi- 
nary dance  music,  for  example,  com- 
pared to  a simple  tune  with  a few 
simple  chords,  is  like  a modern  house 
compared  to  a simple  stone  hut.” 
“And  compared  to  dance  music, 
other  forms  of  music,  like  symphon- 
ies or  concertos,  are  like  an  elaborate 
palace  compared  to  a single  house,” 
suggested  Ted. 
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“If  you’re  comparing  their  com- 
plexity, yes.  But  each  different  piece 
of  musical  composition  has  a form 
and  character  of  its  own.” 

“Maybe  so,”  said  Alex,  “but  I 
don’t  know.  I find  it  hard  to  see  any 
shape  or  form  in  music  I’ve  heard.” 

“Perhaps  that’s  because  you 
haven’t  known  just  what  to  look  for, 
or  because  you  haven’t  looked  hard 
enough,  or  because  you  have  looked 
at  highly  complicated  musical  struc- 
tures instead  of  simple  ones.  You 
know  Old  Black  Joe,  don’t  you? 
Listen  to  the  first  stanza  while  I 
sing  it  and  see  if  you  can’t  discover 
some  form.” 

As  Miss  Corelli  hummed  the  fa- 
miliar tune  even  Alex  was  able  to 
report  that  there  is  a little  tune  in 
the  first  line,  “Gone  are  the  days 
when  my  heart  was  young  and  gay,” 
and  that  this  is  repeated  in  the  line 
“Gone  are  my  friends  from  the  cot- 
ton fields  away.” 

“Don’t  you  see,”  asked  Miss  Co- 
relli, “that  the  two  together  make  up 
a larger  unit,  which  corresponds  to 
a stanza  in  a poem?” 

The  boys  did. 

Then  as  she  sang  the  rest  of  the 
verse  the  boys  discovered  a repeti- 
tion of  the  whole  first  unit  and,  at 
the  words  “I’m  coming!”  a contrast- 
ing small  tune,  which  was  finally  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  again. 

“That’s  the  principle  of  form  in 
much  of  the  music  that  you  hear:  a 
theme  stated  and  repeated,  a con- 
trasting theme,  and  a repetition  of 
the  first  one.” 

“Gosh!  Is  that  all?”  asked  Joe. 
“I’ve  just  gone  over  in  my  head  a 
couple  of  hymns  that  we  sing  at 


church  and  I can  see  the  same  form 
in  them.” 

“Oh,  no;  that  isn’t  all  there  is  to 
form  in  music,”  replied  the  teacher; 
“but  it  is  a basis  for  many  musical 
compositions.  One  reason  why  you 
don’t  recognize  form  is  that  the  skele- 
ton is  concealed,  as  in  a building,  by 
elaboration  and  ornamentation.  But 
if  you  start  with  an  understanding 
that  all  music  does  have  form,  if  you 
learn  to  recognize  it  in  simple  pieces, 
and  if  you  persist  in  looking  for  it  in 
gradually  more  complicated  compo- 
sitions, you  will  learn  to  see  musical 
structure  and  to  get  satisfactions 
from  it.  Of  course,  the  better  musical 
memory  you  have,  the  longer  and 
more  accurately  you  can  hold  an  an- 
nounced theme  in  your  head  while 
you  are  hearing  something  else,  the 
more  easily  you  can  learn  form.” 

“I  get  pleasure  from  music,  too, 
from  being  familiar  with  it,”  re- 
marked Ted.  “The  first  time  I heard 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  I couldn’t  sit 
through  it.  It  was  too  much  for  me 
to  take  in  one  helping.  I felt  bored 
and  stopped  listening.  But  the.  sec- 
ond time,  I remembered  some  of  it 
and  began  to  go  through  it  with  the 
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conductor,  just  playing  along  as  if 
I were  up  there  on  one  of  those  hard 
chairs.  And  then  later  I began  taking 
it  apart,  to  see  how  the  different 
movements  and  then  sections  and 
bars  and  notes  fitted  together.  That’s 
what  I do  now  when  I know  some- 
thing pretty  well.” 

“And  you’ll  find  if  you  listen 
further  that  there’s  a difference  in 
the  way  the  same  composition  is 
played  at  different  times,”  said  Miss 
Corelli.  “Sometimes  the  same  per- 
former will  play  the  same  piece  in 
the  same  arrangement  in  a different 
way.  How  he  plays  may  depend  on 
his  interpretation.” 

“Or  perhaps  on  the  way  he  feels 
at  the  time,”  added  Ted. 

“Musicians  do  interpret  music  dif- 
ferently, depending  not  only  on  the 
way  they  feel  but  the  way  they  think 
about  pieces,”  continued  Miss  Co- 
relli. “Sometimes  I think  Toscanini 
gets  so  much  intensity  and  emotion 
from  a performance  because  of  the 
way  he  feels  about  the  music,  and 
that  the  outstanding  qualities  of  the 
performances  conducted  by  Metro- 
polous  come  from  the  way  he  thinks 
about  the  music.  But  in  music  I 
don’t  suppose  you  can  really  separate 
ideas  from  emotions.” 

“I  can  always  tell  when  Toscanini 
is  conducting,”  said  Ted.  “He’s  got 
something  no  one  else  has!” 

“That’s  style,”  said  Joe.  “All  the 
great  swing  musicians  have  a special 
style.” 

“Any  great  musician  does,  Joe,” 
said  Miss  Corelli. 

“I  know,  Miss  Corelli,  for  I can 
tell  whether  it’s  Harry  James  or 
Ziggy  Elman  on  the  trumpet,  Tatum 
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or  Stacy  on  the  piano,  Dickerson  or 
Dorsey  on  the  slide. . .” 

“How  about  you,  Ted?”  Miss  Co- 
relli asked.  “Can  you  tell  Heifetz 
from  Menuhin,  or  Horowitz  from 
Rubinstein?” 

“Sometimes.  If  I hear  a musician 
enough,  I get  to  know  a lot  about 
his  style  that  helps  me  identify  him.” 

“But  what  good  does  it  do  you?” 
Alex  wanted  to  know.  You  listen  and 
you  hear  a lot  of  different  things.  So 
what?” 

Joe  laughed,  but  Miss  Corelli  was 
serious. 

“If  you  enjoy  hearing  music,  that 
‘does  you  good’  enough,”  she  said 
slowly.  “Some  music,  like  some 
words  and  some  voices,  becomes  tire- 
some and  irritating  to  us,  because 
we  feel  it  is  stupid  or  false  or  mean- 
ingless. But  there  is  music  we  like 
to  hear  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
discover  new  things  about  it  that  we 
like,  whether  it  is  in  the  composition 
itself— the  harmony,  the  melody,  or 
the  form— in  the  interpretation,  or  in 
the  style  of  the  performer.  If  we  get 
pleasure  from  any  of  these  things, 
isn’t  that  enough?” 

Joe  said  to  the  group,  “Shall  we 
see  if  there’s  something  on  the  radio 
now  besides  ‘Nickel,  nickel,  nickel, 
nickel’. . .?” 

Miss  Corelli  nodded.  “I’d  love  to 
hear  something  else.  Let’s  see  how 
well  the  music  bears  out  what  we’ve 
been  saying.” 

Ted  picked  up  the  paper.  “Okay, 
let’s  see  what  the  selection  is.  Dance 
music— recordings  by  Harry  James, 
Glenn  Miller,  Tommy  Dorsey.  On 
WAJX,  In  the  Groove:  Ellington, 
Jordon,  Charlie  Barnett,  Teddy  Wil- 
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son,  Hampton,  Goodman.  That 
ought  to  send  you,  boys.  . . . Here’s 
some  Metropolitan  Opera  star  on 
WQZ.  What’s  this?  On  KFX  the 
Bing  Crosby  Blues?  The  WRIZ 
Chamber  Music  Hour,  featuring 
Chopin  preludes  for  the  piano.  And 
the  Stuyvesant  String  Quartet  play- 
ing a number  by  Paul  Creston.  What 
do  you  say— WRIZ? 

“All  right.  I’ll  be  intellectual  for 
a bit,  but  I’d  like  to  hear  that  jive 
session,  too,”  said  Joe. 

“You  can  always  tune  in  on  some- 
thing like  that,”  Ted  pacified  him. 
“Let’s  take  the  Chamber  Music 
Hour  first,  while  we  have  Miss  Co- 
relli to  help  us.” 

Joe  shook  his  head.  “The  radio 
really  doesn’t  offer  much  solid  stuff. 
You  hear  a lot  of  good  popular  songs: 
Richard  Rodgers,  Jerome  Kern, 
George  Gershwin,  Cole  Porter,  Har- 
old Arlen,  Vernon  Duke,  and  so  on. 
There  are  a lot  of  good  tunes  and 
lyrics  on  the  air.  But  a real  hep  per- 
formance isn't  so  common.  I like  to 
hear  a band  that  has  the  notes  locked 
up  neat,  that  knows  where  it  is  going 
and  how  to  get  there.  And  not  so 
many  bands  work  that  way— nor 
singers  either.” 

“Still,  there’s  much  more  jive  than 
classical,”  insisted  Ted. 

“The  main  thing,”  Miss  Corelli 
said,  “is  to  know  what  you  want  to 
hear  and  what  to  listen  for.  Basi- 
cally, you  are  interested  in  sounds.  If 
the  spacing  of  sounds  appeals  to  you, 
you’ll  be  interested  in  rhythmic 
forms,  in  dance  music.  If  you  like 
sounds  of  different  pitch  strung  to- 
gether, you  may  want  to  hear  a solo- 
ist doing  songs  or  melodies.  If  you 


are  interested  in  particular  colors 
or  timbres,  you  may  specialize  in 
hearing  a particular  singer  or  instru- 
ment—the  clarinet  or  ’cello— handled 
by  some  favorite  performer.  More 
likely,  you  are  interested  in  many 
elements  of  music  at  once,  and  you 
like  to  hear  them  in  combination. 
You  may  enjoy  not  only  the  harmony 
of  a particular  chord  but  the  melodic 
effect  of  the  progression  of  a series 
of  chords,  the  contrast  in  the  color 
of  various  sections  of  an  orchestra, 
and  the  balance  between  the  various 
sections.  You  may  get  your  satisfac- 
tion out  of  the  pure  technical  skill 
of  an  artist  such  as  Heifetz.  Or  you 
may  be  moved  by  the  unusual  emo- 
tion or  meaning  invested  in  a simple 
song  by  an  artist  like  Paul  Robeson. 
If  it  is  the  whole  pattern  of  sound 
that  you  like  to  analyze,  you’ll  want 
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to  hear  concertos  or  symphonies  or 
at  least  works  of  considerable  length 
and  contrast,  with  intricate  relations 
between  the  parts. 

“As  much  depends  on  what  you 
bring  to  the  music  as  on  what  the 
music  brings  to  you.  Your  attention, 
your  knowledge  of  the  composition, 
your  experience  with  the  instru- 
ments, your  memory  of  other  per- 
formances, the  moods  and  thoughts 
you  associate  with  the  music— these 
factors  which  play  upon  you  are  as 
important  as  the  vibrations  that 
strike  your  ear  . . . But  I’ve  been  talk- 
ing too  much.  Let’s  hear  what  the 
music  has  to  say.” 

The  first  notes  of  Chopin  were 
barely  audible  as  the  radio  tubes 
warmed  up. 

“I  wonder,”  Ted  said,  as  the  notes 


5~j1  DISSONANT  CHORP~[j> 


came  into  full  volume,  “how  long 
it  would  take  to  hear  all  the  music 
a person  would  like  to  listen  to?” 

now  it’s  your  turn 

Select  a group  of  records  which 
will  play  in  different  times  and 
rhythms:  a blues,  a waltz,  a fox  trot, 
a stomp,  a schottische  (Mairsy 
Doates  is  in  that  rhythm),  a tango, 
a rhumba,  a bolero.  Try  writing  out 
the  different  rhythms  by  using  a 
dot-dash  system.  With  a pencil,  try 
beating  time  to  the  music.  See  how 
accurately  and  sharply  you  can  keep 
time.  Have  some  one  turn  down  the 
volume  completely  while  you  con- 
tinue to  beat  time.  Turn  up  the  vol- 
ume again  after  half  a dozen  bars, 
and  see  whether  you  are  still  in  time 
with  the  band. 

When  two  or  more  notes  are 
struck  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
called  a chord.  The  sound  of  a chord 
is  usually  “harmonious”  or  “con- 
sonant,” but  sometimes  it  is  “dis- 
cordant” or  “dissonant.”  Dissonance 
is  used  for  effect  in  contrast.  See  how 
many  different  kinds  of  chords  you 
can  learn  to  recognize  in  a simple 
song  such  as  “Old  Black  Joe.” 

When  notes  follow  each  other,  it 
is  usually  in  a melodious  line  or 
phrase.  You  easily  recognize  a melo- 
dy, or  tune,  in  a simple  piece  of  mu- 
sic, such  as  a popular  song  or  a 
church  hymn.  Melodies  more  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  are  also  in  com- 
plicated compositions,  usually  stated 
briefly  as  a “theme”  and  to  the  un- 
initiated obscured  by  following  or- 
namentation. A common  form  of 
instrumental  composition  has  (1) 
a theme  stated  with  a development 
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that  often  consists  of  restatements 
by  different  instruments  or  combi- 
nations of  instruments,  each  con- 
tributing music  decorations;  (2)  a 
second  theme,  similarly  stated  and 
amplified;  (3)  sometimes  the  first 
and  second  played  against  each 
other;  and,  finally,  (4)  the  first 
theme  restated  and  led  to  a conclu- 
sion. 

Go  over  some  simple  music  with 
which  you  are  familiar— folk  songs, 
church  hymns,  or  even  Brahms’s 
“Cradle  Song”— and  see  if  you  can 
find  the  structure  of  each  composi- 
tion. After  doing  your  best,  get  some 
friend  who  knows  music  to  help  you 
and  to  advise  what  more  difficult 
compositions  you  should  tackle  next. 
You  probably  need  to  hear  a piece 
enough  times  to  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  it  before  you  can  expect 
to  have  satisfactory  success. 

Keep  a record  of  the  works  you 
hear  and  like.  Count  the  number  of 
times  you  hear  a piece  before  you 
feel  you  know  it  well  enough  to 
recognize  it;  to  anticipate  what 
comes  next;  or  to  hum  it. 

If  you’ve  never  thought  about  it 
before,  do  you  begin  to  see  that  mu- 
sic is  not  something  just  to  dance  to 
or  to  croon  romantically  when  you 
are  in  a sentimental  mood?  That 
doesn’t  mean,  because  it’s  a complex 
subject,  you  can’t  have  some  enjoy- 
ment from  it  without  technical 
knowledge.  You  don’t  have  to  know 
music  to  enjoy  singing  with  a crowd 
or  dancing  or  listening  to  an  or- 
chestra or  to  old  Tom  McKee  hum 
Irish  country  songs  while  he  repairs 
the  roof.  But  the  more  you  do  know 


about  music,  the  more  meaning  and 

value  you  will  find  in  it. 

Here  are  a few  helpful  books: 

Marion  Bauer.  How  Music  Grew.  New 
York:  Putnam,  1939. 

. Twentieth  Century  Music.New 

York:  Putnam,  1933. 

Aaron  Copland.  What  to  Listen  for  in 
Music.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1939- 

John  Erskine.  A Musical  Companion. 
New  York:  Knopf,  1936. 

. What  Is  Music.  Philadelphia: 

Lippincott,  1944. 

Theodore  M.  Finney.  Hearing  Music. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1941. 

Abraham  Gerald.  This  Modern  Stuff. 
London:  Archer,  1933. 

David  Hall.  The  Record  Book.  New 
York:  Smith  and  Durrell,  1940;  sup- 
plement, 1943. 

Helen  F.  Kaufmann.  From  Jehovah  to 
Jazz.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1937. 

Hazel  G.  Kinscella.  Music  and  Ro- 
mance. Camden,  N.  J.:  R.  C.  A.  Vic- 
tor, 1941. 

Ernst  Krenek.  Music  Here  and  Now. 
New  York:  Norton,  1939. 

Howard  D.  McKinney  and  W.  R.  An- 
derson. Discovering  Music:  A Course 
in  Music  Appreciation.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1934. 

Howard  A.  Murphy.  Form  in  Music  for 
the  Listener.  Camden,  N.  J.:  R.  C.  A. 
Victor,  1945. 

John  Redfield.  Music,  A Science  and 
an  Art.  New  York:  Tudor,  1926. 

Charles  E.  Smith.  Jazz  Record  Book. 
New  York:  Smith  and  Durrell,  1942. 

Sigmund  Spaeth.  Music  for  Fun.  New 
York:  Whittlesey  House,  1939.  (Also 
in  Blue  Ribbon  Books,  1942.) 

Leopold  Stokowski.  Music  for  All  of 
Us.  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1943- 

Deems  Taylor.  The  Well-Tempered 
Listener.  New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1940. 
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SATISFYING  YOUR  CURIOSITIES 


MARIE  DECIDES  TO  DEVELOP  NEW 
INTERESTS 

“Do  you  think  it’s  the  kind  of 
thing  a magazine  would  publish?” 
asked  Marie  eagerly. 

“Thinking  of  publication  now 
would  be  premature,  I’m  afraid,” 
said  the  English  teacher.  “There’s 
always  a gap  between  professional 
writing  and  the  poems  and  stories 
and  impressions  that  an  able  young 
woman  like  yourself  does  because 
she  has  ideas  and  likes  to  express 
herself  in  writing.” 

“But  suppose  a person  wants  very 
much  to  be  a real  writer,”  said  Marie. 

“The  person  usually  has  to  live 
more,  learn  more.  The  person  has  to 
notice,  investigate,  have  a nose  for 
news.  Or  to  say  it  in  a more  high- 
brow way,  the  person  needs  a high 
degree  of  intellectual  curiosity.” 

Marie  was  thinking  about  that 
conversation  when  she  decided  to 
develop  new  interests.  When  she 
looked  at  herself  critically  she  knew 
she  was  self-centered.  It  wasn’t  that 
she  was  conceited;  it  was  simply  that 
she  went  her  way,  seldom  stopping 
to  look  at  the  world  around  her  or 
listen  to  the  people  who  inhabited 
that  world.  A psychologist  would  de- 
scribe Marie  as  too  much  an  intro- 
vert, which  means  she  found  satisfac- 
tion in  the  inner  life  of  thought  and 
fancy  but  didn’t  sufficiently  turn  her 
interests  to  external  things.  (It’s  pos- 
sible to  be  an  extreme  extrovert,  too, 
we  must  remember,  and  to  be  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  external 
things  like  friends  and  crowds  for 
satisfaction.) 


As  the  students  put  it,  without  en- 
gaging in  extensive  analysis,  Marie 
was  “dreamy.” 

So  Marie,  in  her  leisure  time,  con- 
sciously tried  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber, increase  the  variety,  and  inten- 
sify the  depth  of  her  interests  and 
curiosities.  She  made  up  her  mind 
that  there  was  something  to  be 
learned  from  everyone;  and  she  not 
only  listened,  completely  tuned  in 
to  the  speaker,  but  she  asked  the 
questions  which  were  needed  to 
draw  him  out.  When  she  asked  Luke, 
after  his  report  on  birds,  how  she 
could  learn  more  about  them,  he 
thought  her  interest  merely  polite. 
But  when  she  brought  in  a small 
booklet  of  color  plates  of  birds, 
bought  in  the  ten  cent  store,  and  told 
him  about  examining  an  abandoned 
robin’s  nest  in  a tree  near  her  house, 
he  knew  that  her  interest  wasn’t  pre- 
tended. He  told  her  of  books  on 
birds  published  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  together 
they  pored  over  his  prized  copy  of 
Birds  of  Eastern  North  America  by 
the  ornithologist,  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man. Occasionally  in  the  halls  she 
would  tell  him  of  a bird  she  had 
identified  on  her  way  to  school,  or 
ask  the  names  of  the  birds  she  saw 
flying  south  that  day.  She  was  learn- 
ing more  of  one  fascinating  little 
segment  of  the  world  she  inhabited. 

She  used  similar  techniques  in 
learning  other  recreations  from 
other  class  members.  She  was  unwill- 
ing to  let  a class  report  serve  as  a 
termination;  she  came  to  regard 
reports  as  a start  in  a journey  of  dis- 
covery. 
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MARIE  FINDS  HER  HERITAGE 

She  discovered  something  new  at 
home,  too.  Though  it  was  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  she  would  confess, 
she  had  always  been  ashamed  that 
her  parents  had  been  born  in  a small 
country  in  southeastern  Europe.  To 
make  it  worse,  she  was  ashamed  of 
being  ashamed!  So  she  began  talk- 
ing to  her  folks  about  “the  Old  Coun- 
try,” as  they  called  it.  They  told  her 
of  their  customs  and  festival  days. 
They  talked  of  their  lonesome  days 
as  frightened  young  immigrants  in 
foreign  and  terrifying  New  York 
City. 

Again  she  decided  to  follow  up 
on  her  new-found  knowledge,  rather 
than  let  the  interest  die,  as  so  many 
momentary  curiosities  do.  She  was 
amazed  at  the  number  of  titles  on 
“the  Old  Country”  in  the  card  cata- 
logue at  the  library.  The  librarian 
came  to  her  rescue  and  Marie  went 
home  with  two  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing travel  books  yet  written,  Louis 
Adamic’s  Native’s  Return  and  Re- 
becca West’s  Black  Lamb  and  Grey 
Falcon.  A few  nights  of  delighted 
browsing  in  the  books  and  Marie 
was  more  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
her  shame  over  her  parents’  place  of 
origin  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

Yugoslavia  became  more  than  a 
difficult  name.  She  became  sensitive 
to  its  mention  in  newspapers  and 
magazines;  she  had  a background  of 
information  on  the  country  so  that 
she  could  visualize  a current  event 
against  a backdrop  of  what  she  knew 
of  the  people,  the  customs,  the  moun- 
tains, the  folklore.  Since  she  had 
entered  high  school  she  had  avoided 


going  to  the  Yugoslav  athletic  club 
and  fraternal  society  to  which  her 
parents  belonged;  now  she  visited 
it  with  her  father  and  enjoyed  her- 
self. She  surprised  and  delighted 
friends  at  a party  one  night  with  her 
version  of  the  czardas,  the  wild  and 
whirling  dance  of  Yugoslavia’s  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  Hungary,  which 
she  learned  for  a pageant  presented 
by  the  Yugoslav- American  Club. 

She  was  startled  to  see  how  intel- 
lectual interests  fan  out.  They 
seemed  to  feed  upon  themselves  and 
create  new  interests.  For  instance, 
liking  Louis  Adamic’s  style  and  ideas 
and  thinking  of  her  own  background 
as  a second-generation  girl,  she  found 
herself  reading  From  Plymouth  Rock 
to  Ellis  Island  and  What’s  My  Name? , 
Adamic’s  books  about  problems  of 
the  foreign-born  and  their  sons  and 
daughters.  As  she  read  more  exten- 
sively in  newspapers  and  magazines 
she  discovered  that  foreign  policy 
meant  something  to  her  for  the  first 
time,  and  she  followed  American  re- 
lations with  Balkan  countries  with 
interest  and  some  degree  of  under- 
standing. One  night  at  the  Yugoslav- 
American  club  it  was  suggested  that 
volunteers  redecorate  a room  in  the 
authentic  Yugoslavian  manner.  In- 
terest brought  her  back  again  and 
again  to  help  paint  a gaily  colored 
characteristic  Yugoslavian  doorway 
at  the  entrance  to  the  room.  She 
learned  a new  respect  for  art  and  her 
heritage  when  she  watched  people  of 
her  own  background  engaged  in 
handicraft  work,  when  some  older 
women  weaving  a gay  and  brilliant 
wall  hanging  taught  her  the  skill. 
She  reflected  that  there  was  some 
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truth  in  the  platitude  of  oaks  grow- 
ing from  little  acorns. 

ROVING  INTERESTS  BRING  RESULTS 

She  went  back  to  her  English 
teacher  and  told  him  about  the  dis- 
coveries she  was  making.  A biogra- 
phy of  Audubon  and  a novel  of  the 
Partisan  guerillas  were  the  oddly 
assorted  books  under  her  arm.  The 
English  teacher  encouraged  her  to 
attempt  some  writing  based  on 
things  she  had  recently  learned.  She 
tried  the  story  of  her  father,  using 
fictionalized  style. 

The  school  magazine  had  consist- 
ently rejected  her  self-centered  ma- 


terials; the  editor  had  been  heard  to 
remark,  off  the  record,  “Marie  al- 
ways writes  about  the  same  thing,  the 
state  of  her  soul.”  But  he  readily  ac- 
cepted her  Yugoslavian  biography, 
sensitively  and  honestly  told,  rich 
in  detail  borrowed  from  her  parents’ 
conversation  and  from  the  travel 
authors  she  had  read.  The  high 
school  magazine  was  neither  Story 
nor  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  yet  she 
was  happy  as  only  a budding  author 
can  be  on  seeing  her  words  in  the 
majesty  of  print.  She  decided  she 
would  keep  on  asking,  keep  on  fol- 
lowing up  interests  and  leads,  keep 
on  learning  as  she  went  on  living. 


1.  Tell  your  group  about  any  interests  you  actually  have  followed 
up.  These  may  have  been  momentary  curiosities  which  involved  you 
in  new  hobbies  or  new  recreations,  helped  you  meet  new  people,  or 
suggested  books  or  materials  which  you  looked  into. 

2.  List  some  field  or  topic  which  you  don’t  know  much  about  as  yet 
but  with  which  you’d  like  to  be  familiar.  Follow  it  up. 


CHAPTER  6 


THERE’LL  BE  SOME  CHANGES  MADE 

MORE  TO  BE  TOLD-AND  YOU  ARE  THE  TELLER 


WHAT  SOME  OTHERS  TOLD 

Here  we  leave  Joe  and  Barbara  and 
Ed  and  Gwen  and  Ted  and  Alex  and 
Marie.  We  might  go  on  telling  about 
the  recreations  and  hobbies  and  leis- 
ure time  activities  which  the  other 
twenty-three  class  members  shared 
with  their  friends.  We  might  tell 
about  the  new  ways  of  using  time 
which  they  explored,  stumblingly 
and  hesitatingly  at  first,  then  with  in- 
creased confidence  and  skill. 

For  instance,  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  baseball  team,  organized 
by  Tom,  which  practised  in  a pasture 
on  his  family’s  farm;  and  in  the  ideas 
of  the  panel  of  students  who  re- 
ported on  the  skills  in  acting,  light- 
ing, direction,  costuming,  and  set 
construction  which  combine  to  pro- 
duce a Senior  Play.  You  might  be 
interested  in  Speedy’s  experiences 
when  he  lopped  off  some  of  his  sports 
time  and  tried  out  leathercraft  and 
metal  work;  in  Alice’s  discovery  of 
archery  as  a sport  which  took  her 
into  the  open  air,  out  of  the  hothouse 
atmosphere  of  school  and  movies  and 
parties. 

Joe,  you  might  want  to  know, 
tried  a role  in  the  Senior  Play  as  a 
way  of  overcoming  the  self-conscious- 
ness which  had  led  him  toward  soli- 
tary recreation.  His  sponsorship  of 
the  hostel  trip  was  good  for  him,  too. 
Miriam  and  the  industrial  arts  in- 
structor helped  Ann  to  develop  the 
skill  and  patience  a person  needs  in 


the  art  of  working  with  clay.  Ann 
found  pottery-making  as  comforting 
as  music  when  life  grew  too  fast  and 
hectic. 

Ted,  wanting  to  compensate  for 
the  expensive  aspects  of  record  col- 
lecting as  a hobby,  turned  to  the 
seed  catalogues  and  his  back-yard 
garden.  He  was  soon  discussing  with 
students  from  country  homes  the 
peculiar  ways  of  carrots  and  boast- 
ing of  his  crops  like  a veteran  plow- 
man. Fred’s  puppet  show  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Neighborhood  House, 
with  Barbara’s  “children”  helping 
to  manipulate  the  strings.  Gwen  still 
seemed  wedded  to  the  movies  and 
the  movies  only;  the  study  of  recrea- 
tion had  little  effect  on  her,  save  that 
she  chose  her  movies  more  carefully. 

Her  recreational  program  was 
neither  expanded  nor  much  modi- 
fied. On  the  other  hand,  Ed,  the  lone 
walker,  took  the  customary  six  les- 
sons in  the  local  dance  studio  and 
stopped  being  the  ticket  taker  and 
pop  stand  attendant  at  school  dances; 
he  volunteered  for  the  chairmanship 
of  the  annual  class  picnic  and,  to  his 
amazement,  was  elected.  People 
weren’t  so  difficult  as  he  had  thought. 
As  Marie  widened  her  field  of  obser- 
vation, her  old  dream  of  being  a 
writer  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
becoming  a reality,  simply  because 
she  began  to  have  something  to  say. 

But  we’ll  tell  you  no  more.  It  is 
up  to  you  to  carry  on. 
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PLANNING  YOUR  RECREATION  PATTERN 


ANY  PLANS  TODAY?  * 

You  have  noticed  changes  in  ways 
of  using  leisure  time  among  Joe’s 
friends.  How  about  you?  Has  this 
recreation  study  affected  your  ways 
of  enjoying  life? 

In  Chapter  i you  analyzed  what 
you  did  with  the  twenty-four  non- 
elastic hours  that  make  up  your  day. 
You  were  introduced  to  the  different 
kinds  of  recreation  in  Chapter  2. 
Chapter  3 gave  you  a set  of  stand- 
ards by  which  to  judge  your  spend- 
ing of  leisure  time.  Chapter  4 helped 
you  plan  your  sharing  and  exploring; 
and  through  the  fictional  characters 
in  Chapter  5 and  the  real-life  charac- 
ters in  your  class,  you  had  the  chance 
to  learn  about  some  recreational  ac- 
tivities which  might  be  worth  your 
while. 

What  plans  do  you  have,  now  that 
you  are  more  recreation-wise?  What 
are  you  doing,  and  what  else  do  you 
intend  to  do  about  your  recreation 
pattern?  These  are  the  questions  you 
should  ask  yourself  throughout  this 
chapter. 

YOUR  NEW  TIME  CHART  OF  THE 
FUTURE 

Time,  we  have  learned,  is  an  im- 
portant raw  material  in  recreation. 
As  you  gaze  into  the  crystal  ball  and 
look  into  your  future,  you  may  plan 
some  changes  in  your  schedule  of 
time  use.  Or,  through  necessity  or 
choice,  you  may  plan  to  stand  pat 
on  your  time  allotment. 

Draw  up  a fresh  time  chart  which 
you  can  use  as  a worksheet,  model- 


ling it  after  the  time  chart  of  Chap- 
ter 1.  Fill  in  your  plan  for  spending 
your  hours,  all  save  leisure  time.  On 
this  new  plan  make  whatever  changes 
in  time  use  you  believe  to  be  desir- 
able and  possible.  Both  of  those  latter 
words  are  important-desirable  and 
possible.  (For  an  unambitious  char- 
acter might  think  it  desirable  to 
sleep  thirteen  hours  daily;  but  few 
people,  however  unambitious,  would 
find  it  possible  in  this  rapid-fire,  fast- 
paced  world!) 

Maybe  as  you  look  over  your  ear- 
lier chart  you  will  feel  that  you  spend 
too  much  or  too  little  time  on  ac- 
tivities basic  to  your  health,  like 
eating  and  sleeping.  So  you  may 
want  to  increase  or  decrease  some 
of  your  categories.  Talk  it  over  with 
your  folks;  you  are  part  of  a family, 
and  family  plans  naturally  have  a 
great  influence  on  individual  plans. 

Maybe  you  can  “make  time”  on 
your  dressing  by  laying  out  your 
clothes  in  advance,  instead  of  grop- 
ing through  closets  in  the  dim  light 
of  sleepy  morning  hours.  Maybe  you 
will  want  to  increase  your  time  for 
study  and  thought  on  our  social 
problems,  as  you  recognize  the  is- 
sues our  democracy  faces.  Maybe 
you  can  get  more  from  the  hours 
devoted  to  “musts”  by  precision, 
speed,  efficiency,  good  work  habits. 
(Have  you  ever  made  a time  study 
of  some  of  your  friends  or  fellow 
students  in  study  hall?  How  many 
minutes  by  the  clock  do  they  ac- 
tually use  in  concentrated  study  and 
how  many  are  devoted  to  eyeing 
Susie’s  snood  or  dreamily  contem- 


there'll  be  some  changes  made 
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plating  the  window?  Are  those  the 
same  people  who  complain  of  “never 
having  any  time”?) 


A BACKWARD  LOOK 

Let’s  review  the  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion and  the  standards  we  can  use  in 
selecting  recreation  before  we  fill  in 
the  blank  spaces  on  the  time  chart  of 
the  future. 

Remember,  we  asked  these  ques- 
tions. 

Does  your  pattern  of  recreation 
include  enough  time 

1 . For  your  physical  health? 

2.  For  your  intellectual  groxvth? 

3.  For  quiet,  solitary  recreation? 

4.  For  social  enjoyment? 

5.  For  creative  recreation? 

6.  For  audience  or  spectator  recrea- 
tion? 

In  discussing  standards  we  made 
these  suggestions,  which  you  may 
have  added  to  or  modified: 

1 . Balance  your  kinds  of  recreation. 

2.  Use  recreation  to  increase  the 
strengths  which  you  already  have. 

3.  Use  recreation  to  overcome  your 
weaknesses. 


4.  Choose  recreations  which  leave  you 
with  something  worth  remembering. 

5.  Avoid  recreation  that  harms  your- 
self and  others. 

6.  Seek  out  recreation  that  helps  others 
as  well  as  yourself. 

7.  Choose  some  recreation  which  you 
can  continue  and  develop  as  you 
grow  older. 

8.  Choose  recreation  within  your 
means,  bearing  in  mind  the  inex- 
pensive ways  you  can  enjoy  life. 

A MASTER  DIAGRAM  TO  HELP 
YOU  PLAN 

Now  take  a long  and  comprehen- 
sive look  at  your  planned  recrea- 
tional activities.  It  is  important  to 
see  your  pattern  as  a whole.  A master 
diagram  will  help  you.  On  a sizable 
piece  of  paper,  rule  six  vertical  col- 
umns. In  the  first  column  on  the  left 
list  your  planned  recreations.  In  the 
next  column,  indicate  which  kind  of 
recreation  best  describes  them.  In 
still  another  column,  indicate  which 
standards  they  meet.  In  a fourth 
column,  mention  equipment  or  en- 
vironment needed.  In  a fifth  column, 
indicate  the  amount  of  time  in  hours 
you  plan  to  allocate  to  the  recreation 
weekly.  In  a sixth  column,  budget 
your  recreation  money,  indicating 
how  much  you  intend  to  spend  in 
that  particular  way  of  having  fun. 
The  following  shows  you  a sample 
diagram  in  pocket  edition  size.  You’ll 
make  your  own  diagram;  use  this  as 
a model. 


MASTER  DIAGRAM 


Activities 

Kinds  of 
Recreation 
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MAKING  THE  DIAGRAM  AND  THE 
TIME  CHART  JIBE 

Set  the  completed  master  diagram 
and  your  time  chart  of  the  future  be- 
side each  other  and  fill  in  your  leis- 
ure hours  on  the  time  chart.  Study 
your  activities,  your  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion, your  standards,  your  time,  your 
expenditures. 

Let  your  standards  be  your  guide. 
Obviously  your  hours  for  recreation 
should  total  no  more  than  the  hours 
you  plan  to  make  available.  Nor 


should  your  money  expenditures  be 
more  than  you  can  afford  1 Add,  sub- 
tract, change,  balance.  Make  the 
chart  representative  of  the  best 
thinking  you  can  do.  (Don’t  feel  that 
your  chart  commits  you  forever  and 
a day  to  going  to  the  movies  on  Fri- 
day night,  should  that  be  your  choice 
on  the  time  chart!  Your  time  chart 
should  merely  represent  a typical 
week.  Your  charts  and  your  diagram 
shouldn’t  freeze  your  ways  of  hav- 
ing fun.  This  whole  book  is  intended 
to  free  you  for  greater  fun.) 


CHAPTER  7 


WORKING  TOGETHER  MAKES  RECREATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  AGENCIES  WORK  FOR  BETTER 
RECREATION 


As  you  studied  leisure  and  rec- 
reation, you  probably  discovered 
that  there  are  some  major  recreation- 
al activities  which  many  people  wish 
to  enjoy  but  cannot,  usually  for  lack 
of  opportunity  and  sometimes  for 
other  reasons.  There  are  probably 
ways  of  having  fun  which  are  not 
available  to  your  class.  There  are 
ways  that  are  not  available  to  other 
classes  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  ways  of  having  fun 
that  are  practically  closed  to  many 
social  groups  on  the  American  scene. 

AMERICANS  WITH  RESTRICTED 
RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

For  instance,  in  America  today 
young  people  in  rural  communities 
usually  have  ample  opportunities 
for  physical  activities  and  sports. 
They  often  have  hobbies  and  an  in- 
terest in  making  collections.  What 
they  frequently  do  not  have  is  an 
opportunity  for  social  recreation,  for 
being  together  and  having  fun  with 
people.  Most  rural  communities  lack 
social  centers,  community  meeting 
places  where  farm  and  village  fel- 
lows and  girls  might  become  ac- 
quainted. It  is  true  that  the  4-H 
Clubs,  the  Future  Farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Farmers’  Union,  the  American 
Country  Life  Association,  the 
Scouts,  the  religious  groups,  and 


other  organizations  do  the  best  they 
can  to  fill  this  lack.  Yet  we  must 
recognize  that  it  persists. 

People  whose  incomes  are  low  face 
formidable  handicaps  in  recreation. 
Their  lives  must  be  given  to  the 
struggle  for  subsistence— the  endless 
battle  for  the  simple  elementary  ne- 
cessities, food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Low-wage  workers  frequently  have 
little  time,  energy,  or  money  for  rec- 
reation. To  them  leisure  is  just  an- 
other luxury  they  can’t  afford.  Yet  if 
members  of  low-income  groups  are 
unemployed,  they  are  even  worse  off 
recreationally,  for  often  they  find 
that  nothing  is  free  except  their 
time.  If  they  haven’t  learned  how  to 
have  fun  without  spending  cash  or 
if  they  don’t  make  use  of  whatever 
community  recreation  exists,  they 
may  find  themselves  growing  bitter 
at  their  recreational  handicaps  in  a 
society  in  which  the  trend  is  toward 
expensive  recreation. 

Too  frequently  the  community 
recreation  that  does  exist  for  low-in- 
come groups  is  inadequate,  over- 
used, inaccessible,  or  ineffectual.  It’s 
a case  of  “too  little  and  too  late.”  So 
youths  on  city  streets  take  their 
chances  with  trucks  as  they  play  ball 
in  city  traffic.  So  youths  in  little 
towns  drift  aimlessly  up  and  down 
Main  Streets  where  movie  houses 
and  pool  rooms  and  bars  sell  recrea- 
tion—at  a price. 
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What  are  the  recreational  problems  of  other  groups  in  American 
life?  Do  girls  have  more  handicaps  than  boys  in  finding  suitable  physi- 
cal and  social  recreation?  Does  the  out-of-school  fellow  or  girl,  still  in 
the  teens,  face  any  recreational  problems  which  a high  school  student 
doesn’t?  Have  Negro  students  or  those  of  foreign  ancestry  any  pe- 
culiar problems? 


Yes,  recreational  opportunities 
for  some  Americans  are  limited  and 
restricted.  Yet  the  idea  of  inequality 
of  recreational  opportunity  is  con- 
trary to  the  American  democratic 
dream  of  opportunity  for  all.  The 
idea  that  some  should  be  handi- 
capped because  of  their  place  of 
birth  and  their  parents’  income  has 
no  place  in  democratic  thought.  For 
instance,  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  in  defining  free- 
doms and  rights  of  modern  Ameri- 
cans, included  “the  right  to  rest,  rec- 
reation and  adventure;  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  life  and  take  part  in 
an  advancing  civilization.” 

Can  we  afford  recreational  facili- 
ties for  all  the  people?  Supporters  of 
an  expanded  recreation  program  say 
we  can.  They  point  out  that  this  is 
not  a nation  which  lacks  natural  and 
human  resources;  this  is  a nation 
which  achieved  miracles  in  produc- 
tion when  it  made  itself  the  arsenal 
of  democracy  for  global  war.  The 
real  problem,  recreation-minded 
people  say,  is  whether  we  can  afford 
not  to  provide  recreational  facilities 
for  all  the  people.  The  real  problem 
is  whether  we  can  afford  the  human 
and  financial  costs  of  crime  and  sick- 
ness, which  recreational  facilities 
would  reduce. 


Can  we  afford  not  to  try  to  reduce 
the  million  and  a half  major  crimes 
committed  anually?  Every  twenty- 
two  seconds,  on  the  average,  a rob- 
bery, burglary,  assault,  or  other  crim- 
inal act  is  reported  to  the  police  in 
the  United  States.  Can  we  afford  not 
to  fight  this  with  all  our  weapons, 
among  which  recreational  facilities 
are  important? 

Can  we  afford  to  let  children  grow 
up  without  physical  vigor?  Can  we 
let  our  people  be  the  victims  of  dis- 
eases and  weaknesses  which  proper 
recreation  might  partly  prevent?  In- 
stead of  asking  yourself  whether  we 
can  afford  such  facilities  as  play- 
grounds in  the  slums,  or  swimming 
pools,  or  parks  for  healthy  recrea- 
tion, you  might  ask  yourself  whether 
we  could  afford  a 4-F  nation. 

We  have  only  begun  the  struggle 
for  recreation  facilities  for  all  the 
people.  Many  private  and  public 
agencies  are  in  the  good  fight  for  rec- 
reation appropriate  for  a great  and 
powerful  country. 

SOME  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

We  have,  for  instance,  private  or- 
ganizations working  hard  for  better 
recreation.  They  include  groups  you 
know  well,  like  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts,  the  Boys’  Clubs,  a va- 
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Neighborhood  groups  encourage  play 


riety  of  youth  groups  affiliated  with 
church  groups,  fraternal  orders,  and 
labor  unions.  They  include  adult 
groups  such  as  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association,  the  American 
Association  for  Physical  Education, 
Health,  and  Recreation,  and  groups 
like  the  Kiwanis,  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs,  or  the 
Community  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, that  sponsor,  for  instance,  sum- 
mer camps.  (But  though  5000  sum- 
mer camps  exist  because  of  public- 
spirited  men  and  women,  still  more 
are  needed.  A survey  of  a midwest- 
ern  city  showed  that  87  per  cent  of 
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the  students  wanted  to  go  to  camp— 
but  only  13  per  cent  had  ever  been 
to  one!)  The  many  sports  and  rec- 
reation groups  we  have  listed  in  the 
appendices  are  private  agencies  that 
specialize  in  promoting  their  par- 
ticular recreational  enthusiasms.  To 
cite  just  one  illustration,  many  duck- 
hunters  owe  their  pleasure  to  a 
quaintly  titled  organization  called 
Ducks  Unlimited.  Ducks  Unlimited 
has  bought  up  swampy  farm  land, 
planted  it  with  wild  rice,  and  ex- 
tended invitations  to  both  ducks  and 
hunters! 

Industrial  firms  and  unions  are 
other  private  agencies  taking  steps  in 
recreation.  They  develop  recreation 
to  serve  their  purposes,  frequently  to 
make  employees  and  union  members 
more  happy,  productive,  and  loyal. 
There  are  plants  where  music  is 
played  during  working  hours,  ap- 
parently with  good  results  in  both 
increased  output  and  employee  re- 
action. You  may  know  of  industrial 
concerns  which  sponsor  athletic 
teams,  picnics,  and  similar  opportu- 
nities for  workers  to  get  together  off 
the  job.  Among  the  unions,  the  In- 
ternational Ladies’  Garment  Work- 
ers Union  has  a joyful  program  for 
its  members.  This  union  produced 
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the  gay  and  satirical  musical,  “Pins 
and  Needles,”  which  played  Broad- 
way and  the  nation’s  theatres  for 
months.  The  union’s  hotel  in  the 
hill  country  near  New  York  City  is 
a favorite  summer  resort  for  workers. 


Year  round  there  is  a regular  calen- 
dar of  dances,  picnics,  and  social 
events,  plus  a flourishing  adult  edu- 
cation program  which  numbers  cur- 
rent affairs,  public  speaking,  and 
handicrafts  among  its  offerings. 


What  national  groups  do  you  know  of  which  are  not  specifically 
mentioned  among  the  agencies  discussed  in  this  chapter?  Your 
friends  should  know  about  them;  they  may  want  to  lend  them  their 
support. 

What  are  private  groups  doing  for  better  recreation  in  your  com- 
munity? You  might  trace  their  activities  on  a map  of  your  community 
or  region.  Include  industries,  unions,  churches,  and  youth  groups. 

Which  of  these  activities  deserve  your  support?  To  which  organiza- 
tions do  you  belong?  You  become  a more  functional  citizen  each  time 
you  take  the  big  step  of  linking  yourself  with  one. 


SOME  PUBLIC  AGENCIES 

Action  through  public  agencies  is 
one  of  our  most  powerful  ways  of 
working  together  to  get  what  we 
want.  In  recreation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  a particularly  sig- 
nificant stride  in  the  development  of 
national  parks  and  national  forests, 
the  names  of  which  are  familiar  to 
all  Americans:  Yellowstone,  Yosem- 
ite,  the  Grand  Canyon.  For  a period 
of  time  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration supplied  leadership  for  all 
types  of  recreational  activities  that 
local  communities  might  wish  to  es- 
tablish: playgrounds,  parks,  commu- 
nity centers,  schools,  camps,  athletic 
fields,  swimming  pools,  bathing 
beaches,  settlement  houses,  audito- 
riums, gymnasiums,  and  housing 
projects.  In  1939  more  than  five  mil- 
lion people  were  estimated  to  be  tak- 
ing part  each  week  in  the  program 
of  its  Recreation  Section.  The  same 
government  agency  fostered  projects 


in  art,  music,  the  theatre,  and  writ- 
ing. 

Counties  and  cities  and  states  have 
not  been  idle  in  sponsoring  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  the  American 
people.  There  are  state  parks  for 
people  who  can  not  visit  national 
parks  and  forests;  local  governments 
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have  sponsored  playgrounds  and  li- 
braries, to  cite  a few  examples. 

Schools,  too,  have  played  an 
important  part  in  developing  rec- 
reation appropriate  to  twentieth- 
century  American  living.  Physical 
education  with  its  large-scale  sports 
program  has  come  a long  way  since 
the  days  it  consisted  of  one,  two, 
three,  four  up-and-down  exercises! 
Schools  also  make  their  facilities 
available  to  private  agencies  or 
groups  and  are  active  in  carrying  out 
local  recreation  programs. 

During  the  war  we  have  seen  the 
growth  of  recreation  committees  in 
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many  communities.  Frequently  they 
have  grown  out  of  the  work  of  local 
Civilian  Defense  Councils  and  have 
included  in  their  membership  offi- 
cials interested  in  recreation,  libra- 
rians, representatives  of  local  hous- 
ing projects,  of  labor,  of  industry,  of 
civic  clubs,  and  others.  While  the 
emphasis  of  the  committees  has  been 
upon  servicemen,  they  have  not  ne- 
glected war  workers  and  young 
people  in  organizing  dances,  setting 
up  craft  workshops,  arranging  for 
home  hospitality,  publishing  guide 
books.  Many  of  these  activities  can 
and  should  go  on  in  peace-time. 


What  are  your  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  doing  to  pro- 
mote recreation? 

What  are  they  doing  for  people  in  your  vicinity?  Add  those  ac- 
tivities to  your  map.  Which  form  of  government  has  provided  your 
best  recreational  opportunities  and  which  has  been  least  active  in 
your  locality? 

Do  you  use  these  facilities?  Do  you  encourage,  by  word  of  mouth  or 
appropriate  action,  new  needed  facilities?  Do  you  discourage  activi- 
ties, if  there  be  any,  that  cost  more  than  they  are  worth?  Do  you  help 
others  understand  the  relationship  between  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  recreational  facilities  and  the  costs  of  delinquency  and  sickness? 


YOU  AND  THESE  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  AGENCIES 

Yet  with  all  the  work  of  private 
and  public  groups,  are  our  recrea- 
tion opportunities  what  we  want 
them  to  be? 

At  first  you  may  feel  that  organiza- 
tions such  as  these  are  so  big  and 
massive  that  you  are  only  a little 
cipher  who  couldn’t  influence  things 
very  much  one  way  or  another.  Yet 
your  membership  or  your  support, 
multiplied  by  that  of  hundreds  or 
millions  like  you,  means  the  exist- 
ence or  nonexistence  of  group  at- 


tempts to  improve  recreation  for  you 
and  the  130  million  other  Americans. 

Ask  yourself  whether  you  use  some 
of  your  dimes  and  dollars  to  belong 
to  those  recreation  organizations 
which  exist  through  memberships. 
Ask  yourself  whether  you  ever  raise 
your  voice  to  defend  community  ex- 
pansion of  recreation;  to  point  out 
that  a new  wading  pool  for  the  park 
may  be  worth  at  least  as  much  as  a 
hundred  feet  of  paving  on  a none  too 
traveled  highway,  when  a person 
approves  government  extension  of 
highways  as  desirable  but  condemns 
the  wading  pool  as  “boondoggling.” 
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Good  investments  of  public  funds? 


Most  people  will  agree  that  the 
post-war  period  will  be  a time  of  ex- 
panded public  works.  Maybe  we’ll 
build  post  offices,  bridges,  dams,  and 
schools.  Maybe  we’ll  build  com- 
munity centers,  camps,  gymnasiums, 
tennis  courts;  improve  parks,  river 
banks,  trails,  libraries;  and  stock 
lands  with  fish  and  game.  Public 
works  mentioned  in  the  second  sen- 
tence are  recreational  and,  to  some 
people,  not  quite  as  “respectable”  as 
post  offices.  If  we  want  them,  we  had 
better  make  our  voices  heard  in 
whatever  ways  we  can. 

Recommendations  for  recreation 
in  the  United  States  are  proposed 
and  developed  in  the  valuable  social 
study  of  recreation  called  Time  on 
Their  Hands,  a report  on  leisure 
and  recreation  for  young  people  by 

C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  and  D.  L.  Harley, 
which  was  prepared  for  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Commission  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  in  Washington.  The  book 
recommends  this  program: 


A.  Accept  recreation  as  a major 
youth  need,  paralleling  educa- 
tion and  employment  in  impor- 
tance, a necessity  in  a democracy, 
and  vital  to  adequate  planning 
for  national  security. 

B.  Encourage  each  local  community 
to  accept  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  an  adequate  lei- 
sure-time program  for  its  own 
youth. 

C.  Strengthen  and  expand  the  com- 
munity’s provision  for  organized 
recreation. 

D.  Recognize  the  close  relationship 
between  education  and  recrea- 
tion and  bring  the  schools  to  ac- 
cept a major  responsibility  for  the 
recreation  of  youth  and  of  the 
whole  family. 

E.  Improve  the  recreational  services 
that  can  be  rendered  youth  by  or- 
ganized action  at  the  state  level. 

F.  Conserve  the  recreational  values 
of  public  lands,  increase  their  ex- 
tent, render  them  accessible  to 
larger  numbers  of  people,  and  de- 
velop their  full  recreational  po- 
tentialities. 

G.  Plan  for  the  development  of  all 
the  recreational  resources  of  the 
nation;  coordinate  present  fed- 
eral recreation  services  and  clarify 
their  future  status. 

H.  Increase  the  nonemergency  as- 
sistance the  federal  government 
renders  states  and  local  commu- 
nities in  developing  their  recrea- 
tion programs;  this  to  be  done  by 
extending  certain  financial  aid 
and  by  expanding  the  functions 
the  federal  government  can  per- 
form better  than  any  state  agency 
—planning,  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  consultation. 

Perhaps  this  is  a program  you’ll 
want  to  support  or  perhaps  you  favor 
some  modification  of  it.  Whatever 
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your  final  conclusion,  it  remains  your 
job  to  put  in  your  little  two  cents’ 
worth  whenever  possible  to  help  all 
people  have  the  recreation  Ameri- 
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cans  deserve  and  a great  nation  can 
afford.  All  of  our  two  cents’  worths, 
added  together,  amount  to  a power- 
ful demand  for  better  recreation. 


As  you  think  about  the  social  aspects  of  recreation,  you  may  want  to 
discuss  with  your  class  these  major  trends  in  recreation  which  have 
been  singled  out  by  Professor  Jesse  F.  Steiner  in  his  chapter  on  recrea- 
tion in  Recent  Social  Trends , the  valuable  storehouse  of  social  infor- 
mation published  by  McGraw-Hill. 

1.  Interest  in  active  participation  in  games  and  sports. 

2.  The  nation-wide  vogue  of  automobile  touring  and  pleasure  travel. 

3.  The  development  of  outdoor  life  and  vacation  activities. 

4.  Acceptance  of  governmental  responsibility  for  providing  public 
recreational  facilities. 

5.  Expansion  of  the  field  of  commercial  amusements. 

6.  The  desire  for  amusements  that  provide  thrills  and  excitement. 

7.  Preoccupation  with  the  outcome  of  competitive  games  and  sports. 

8.  Popularity  of  forms  of  social  recreation  that  promote  social  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes. 

9.  The  development  of  organizations  that  facilitate  recreational 
interests. 


YOUR  CLASS  CAN  WORK  FOR 
BETTER  RECREATION 

ANY  LACKS  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY? 

In  addition  to  encouraging  large- 
scale  groups  and  organizations  to 
help  provide  recreation  for  us  all,  is 
there  anything  that  you,  a high  school 
student,  can  do  about  the  recreation 
your  community  lacks?  Do  you  be- 
wail your  community’s  failings  and 
there  let  the  matter  lie?  Or  do  you 
do  something  about  it? 

Let’s  return  to  the  local  high 
school  for  a case  study  in  what  one 
group  decided  to  “do  about  it.”  The 
class  has  just  heard  a series  of  panels 
on  recreations  which  class  members 
have  explored.  Those  who  selected 


physical  recreation  reported  as  a 
group,  as  did  those  who  explored  cre- 
ative, social,  and  other  types  of  time 
use.  The  students  have  been  talking 
about  their  master  diagrams  and 
time  charts,  particularly  about  recre- 
ation they  would  like  to  include  in 
their  recreation  patterns  but  can  not. 

“no  place  to  go” 

“The  thing  I’d  like,”  said  Jerry, 
“is  more  chances  to  get  together  with 
the  bunch,  without  going  bankrupt.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  Luke 
put  in.  “What  we  want  is  a chance  to 
get  together  with  the  crowd  and  talk 
and  dance  and  just  relax  sometimes. 
But  where?” 

“We  can  go  to  Dance  I.and,”  sug- 
gested Marcia. 
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“But  that’s  70  cents  admission  a 
person  Saturday  night!”  said  Luke. 
“Sometimes  you  can’t  afford  that, 
and  anyway  it’s  not  a permanent 
place  to  go;  it’s  just  for  a couple  of 
hours  Saturday  night.” 

“They  sell  liquor  too,  and  some 
people  don’t  want  to  go  to  places 
where  they  serve  liquor,”  Dorothy 
added. 

“You  can  drink  cokes  or  pop,”  said 
Dick. 

“I  know,  Dick.  But  some  parents 
won’t  let  their  kids  go  to  a dance  hall 
where  liquor  is  served,  even  if  they 
do  only  drink  pop.” 

“Yeah,  but  can  you  think  of  a 
place  around  here  where  you  can  go 
to  dance  or  sit  around  and  talk,  and 
where  liquor  isn’t  served?” 

They  ticked  off  on  their  fingers  a 
half  dozen  places.  All  seemed  to  have 
disadvantages:  expensiveness,  inac- 
cessibility, dubious  reputation,  or 
some  other  disqualification. 

“I  guess  about  the  only  places  we 
can  get  together  are  those  that  cost 
us  money— unless  we  sit  around  on 
the  curb,”  suggested  Alex.  “That’s 
hard  on  people  like  me  who  are  just 
short  of  being  millionaires.  And  the 
curb’s  still  harder  on  me.” 

“We’ve  got  the  drugstores  and  the 

soda  fountains ” 

“And  the  steps.” 

“And  a few  of  our  homes.” 
“There’s  really  no  place  to  go.” 
“It’s  all  right  to  have  hobbies,  but 
what  people  of  our  age  mostly  want 
to  do  is  to  have  fun  with  the  crowd.” 
“People  say  we  shouldn’t  go  to 
movies  all  the  time.  All  right,  I agree. 
But  where  have  we  got  to  go?” 


TALK  BECOMES  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

Barbara  managed  to  get  a word  in. 
“Why  don’t  we  do  something  about 
it  instead  of  just  talk  all  the  time?” 

They  looked  at  her. 

“It’s  nice  to  blow  off  steam  and 
everything,  but  unless  you  do  some- 
thing about  it  you  might  as  well  not 
say  anything.” 

“What  can  we  do?”  said  Newt. 
“We  may  think  we’re  pretty  warm, 
but  to  the  older  people  we’re  just 
kids.” 

Barbara  was  stirred  up.  “Didn’t 
you  even  listen  to  my  report?  Why, 
even  a group  of  half-pint  seventh 
graders  got  a skating  rink  built  in  a 
town  smaller  than  this!  And  we  just 
sit  here  and  complain  that  the  town’s 
deadl  Maybe  we’re  dead.” 

There  was  a silence  with  things 
going  on  in  it.  Miss  Henderson  was 
a patient  and  understanding  teacher. 
She  waited. 

Tom  broke  the  silence. 

“We  could  build  a recreation  cen- 
ter.” 

“That’s  just  what  I was  thinking!” 

“Same  here!” 

“Take  it  easy  now,”  said  Al.  “You 
can’t  build  a recreation  center  out  of 
words.  You  need  lumber  and  a few 
million  other  things.  You  need  time 
and  skill.  Building  is  no  cinch.  It’s 
even  hard  to  build  flats  for  a play,  as 
I found  out  when  I designed  some 
stuff  that  was  too  complicated  for 
even  our  best  wood-butcher,  Jerry. 
Isn’t  that  right,  Jerry?” 

“Right.  But  it  wouldn’t  be  too 
much  for  us  to  make  over  a room 
somewhere,”  said  Jerry. 

“But  where?” 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION  REQUIRES 
ORGANIZATION 

They  kept  pushing  and  probing 
at  the  idea  for  a half-hour.  Their  ex- 
citement grew.  They  emerged  from 
discussion  with  two  committees  set 
up.  One  committee  was  to  read  and 
investigate  what  other  towns  did 
about  recreation  centers  and  to  take 
up  with  town  officials  any  ideas  that 
sounded  promising.  Newt,  who  had 
executive  ability  which  the  group 
respected,  seemed  the  best  chairman 
for  such  a committee;  he  promised 
that  he  wouldn’t  go  too  fast  and  that 
the  committee  would  report  any  find- 
ings to  the  class  before  talking  to 
officials.  The  second  committee  was 
to  try  to  find  a central  meeting  place 
for  the  class.  Its  job  was  to  survey 
possible  places  for  a recreation  room, 
to  lay  plans,  to  calculate  expenses 
and  figure  costs  completely,  to  get 
the  project  started,  to  act  as  a steer- 
ing committee.  Jerry  and  Barbara 
seemed  to  the  class  good  co-chairmen 
and  were  selected. 


That  was  the  beginning.  If  you 
had  come  back  two  months  later  on 
a Friday  afternoon,  after  school,  you 
would  have  been  in  time  for  the  final 
touches  prior  to  a Grand  Opening. 
The  scene  was  two  blocks  from  the 
school  in  an  old  store,  abandoned  by 
independent  grocers  under  the  stiff 
competition  of  the  chain  stores.  The 
old  store  had  experienced  a face- 
lifting. The  once-dirty  walls  were 
whitewashed;  two  weak  floor  boards 
had  been  replaced;  the  ceiling  was 
patched. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  REQUIRES 
MONEY 

For  ten  dollars  a month  and  the 
pledge  of  steady  repair  work,  the 
owner  had  turned  over  the  unrent- 
able  store  to  the  class.  The  class  had 
raised  the  first  month’s  rent  and  the 
initial  cost  of  repairs  through  park- 
ing cars  in  vacant  lots  near  the  sta- 
dium on  Saturdays  when  the  local 
team  played  home  games.  To  meet 
expenses,  the  group  was  relying  on 
dues  of  twenty-five  cents  a month, 
plus  occasional  rental  of  the  store  for 
a social  occasion,  plus  raising  money 
through  dances,  carnivals,  one-act 
plays,  showing  of  movies  (to  cite  the 
possibilities  then  under  discussion 
in  class  business  sessions). 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  REQUIRES 
WORK 

The  sound  of  voices  and  hammers 
came  from  the  old  store  as  Jerry 
drove  up  in  his  father’s  truck  and, 
with  the  crew  of  husky  students  who 
jumped  from  the  tailboard  of  the 
van,  unloaded  three  battered  arm 
chairs,  a heavy  old-fashioned  oblong 
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dinner  table  salvaged  from  rest  on  a 
scrap  heap,  and  four  benches  which 
had  been  made  in  the  school  shop. 
Even  the  three  people  who  had  been 
hammering  paused  from  their  labors 
to  admire  the  new  acquisitions,  then 
went  back  to  hanging  a large  map, 
prepared  by  the  class  as  a part  of 
their  community  survey.  Through 
symbols  and  various  crayon  shades 
the  map  indicated  the  community’s 
recreation  resources— two  parks,  one 
area  of  privately-owned  tennis  courts, 
a stadium,  a municipal-owned  swim- 
ming pool,  a library,  three  movie 
houses,  two  pool  halls,  a fair  ground, 
five  vacant  lots,  a pasture  where  soft- 
ball  teams  played,  the  major  dance 
hall  called  “Dance  Land,”  three  juke 
box  establishments,  and  one  settle- 
ment house. 

The  newcomers  called  to  others  to 
help  them  move  the  furniture.  Be- 
fore Ted  went  to  help  haul,  he  took 
three  tacks  out  of  his  mouth  and  laid 
them  carefully  on  the  floor  beside 
the  sign,  lettered  by  Edna  in  the 
Fine  Arts  class,  which  he  was  posting 
beneath  the  map.  The  sign  read: 
“When  will  we  add  to  this  map  a 
skating  rink,  a bowling  alley,  a better 
park,  a municipal  recreation  center, 
an  office  for  a recreation  director?” 
Ted  put  another  record  on  his  port- 
able phonograph  and  went  over  to 
lend  a hand  in  the  furniture  move- 
ment. Ed  stayed  atop  the  step  ladder 
where  he  was  attempting  to  mate  the 
proper  bulb  with  a lamp  shade.  In- 
side the  emerging  recreation  center, 
the  girls  supervised  the  placement  of 
the  arm  chairs  and  measured  them 
for  slip  covers  to  be  made  in  home 
economics  sessions.  Joe  and  Ann  con- 


tinued to  paper  a side  wall  with  Joe’s 
maps  and  his  hosteling  and  hiking 
posters.  Marie  busily  piled  up  cur- 
rent magazines  and  pasted  library 
flaps  into  books  collected  by  the 
class. 

The  conversation  buzzed. 

“We  ought  to  call  this  place  the 
School  Door  Canteen.” 

“Jerry,  may  I paint  shuffleboard 
lines  on  the  floor  boards?” 

“No,  against  our  agreements.” 
“Miss  Henderson,  where’s  Betty 
and  Marcia?  Are  they  ducking  out 
on  the  hard  work?” 

“No,  they  are  at  the  store  buying 
the  Ping-pong  equipment  out  of  the 
class  fund.” 

“What  will  we  play  on?” 

"The  big  table.” 

“It’s  not  regulation  size,  Ellen.” 
“Don’t  be  so  fussy.” 

“Where’s  the  bulletin  board  go, 
Jerry?  It’s  been  out  of  the  shop  three 
days  and  we  haven’t  hung  it  up.” 
“What’s  it  for?” 

“Announcements,  posters,  coming 
events.” 
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“Near  the  door  then.  Over  near 
where  Marie  is  putting  cards  in  the 
books  we’ve  gathered.” 

“Who’s  on  the  clean-up  committee 
after  the  dance?  I want  to  find  out 
about ...” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  REQUIRES 
COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 

Into  the  scene  of  activities  Mr. 
Cardony  inserted  his  head.  He  pre- 
tended to  withdraw  in  horror  at  the 
jumble  of  noises.  They  hailed  him 
with  delight.  He  was  chairman  of 
a group  of  adults,  including  several 
of  their  parents,  who  had  agreed  to 
sponsor  the  recreation  center.  Miss 
Henderson  went  to  the  door  to  greet 
him. 

“It  certainly  looks  different,”  he 
said.  “I  never  get  over  being  amazed 
at  what  young  people  with  energy 
and  a little  encouragement  can  do. 
Could  you  get  Barbara  and  Jerry  to 
come  out  to  the  car  to  talk  to  me? 
I’ve  lined  up  Harry  Dobbs  of  the 
automobile  agency,  Mrs.  Foster  of 
the  Woman’s  Club,  and  Rev.  Freedel 
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as  members  of  our  Board.  Inciden- 
tally, Dobbs  suggested  to  me  that  the 
Board  raise  funds  in  the  community 
to  match,  dollar  for  dollar,  what  the 
students  raise  through  work  ideas 
like  the  car  parking  project.  But 
what  I wanted  to  get  your  opinion 
on  was  whether  this  recreation  cen- 
ter could  be  used  once  a week  during 
school  hours  by  a group  of  neighbor- 
hood women  who  are  members  of 
the  Consumers  Council  and  need  a 
place  to  meet ” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  RESULTS 
IN  FUN 

The  buzzing  and  the  hammering 
went  on  after  school  hours.  The 
Grand  Opening  came  and  passed 
with  a reception  for  parents.  The 
school  principal  made  a talk,  and  a 
dance,  featuring  Ben’s  orchestra,  fol- 
lowed. On  Tuesday  evenings  the 
Hi-Y  held  meetings  in  the  center, 
and  on  Thursday  nights  the  Girl 
Reserves  took  over  for  their  session. 
Saturday  afternoons  the  center  was 
open  to  students  for  listening  to  foot- 
ball broadcasts  or  for  record  danc- 
ing. Saturday  evening,  twice  a month , 
was  party  time,  with  class  commit- 
tees in  charge  of  all  matters,  ranging 
from  chaperonage  to  the  decorative 
theme.  The  center  was  open  to  the 
whole  school  from  three  until  five 
on  every  school  day  afternoon.  On 
occasion  other  classes  were  gener- 
ously granted  the  use  of  the  center 
for  their  class  affairs,  and  occasion- 
ally the  seniors  rented  their  store  to 
outside  clubs  which  agreed  to  treat 
the  premises  tenderly.  A committee 
of  juniors  planned  to  take  over  the 
store  the  following  year. 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION  GROWS  FROM 
SMALL  BEGINNINGS 

After  the  Consumers  Council 
meeting  was  approved,  one  night 
weekly  was  set  aside  for  the  Dads  to 
use  and  enjoy  the  center.  No  rent 
was  charged,  but  one  of  the  Board 
usually  saw  to  it  that  the  hat  was 
passed.  The  steering  committee  of 
the  class,  which  drew  up  the  code 
of  conduct  and  agreements  and 
which  was  in  charge  of  scheduling 
use  of  the  center,  found  that  the  old 
store  became  increasingly  a hub  of 
local  activity. 

Much  later,  after  the  new  muni- 
cipal recreation  center  was  built  and 
a full-time  recreation  director  em- 
ployed, the  townsfolk  said  that  the 
students’  center,  more  than  any  other 
single  factor,  had  persuaded  the 
Town  Council  as  to  what  could  and 
should  be  done. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AND  YOU 

A thing  like  that  couldn’t  happen 
in  your  own  community,  you  might 
say.  Why  not?  All  you  need  is  drive, 
energy,  and  imagination. 

Look  about  you  at  your  recrea- 
tional lacks.  Plan  your  campaign 
with  care— and  with  the  full  demo- 
cratic participation  of  other  mem- 
bers of  your  group. 

Is  it  a recreation  center  which 
your  group  needs? 

Is  it  a library  or  skating  rink? 

Is  it  a demonstration  of  home  eco- 
nomics skills  for  the  local  people? 

Is  it  an  array  of  games  for  use  dur- 
ing your  noon  hour? 

Is  it  a workshop  for  creative  and 
industrial  arts? 

Is  it  a town  meeting  group  to  dis- 


cuss world,  national,  and  community 
affairs? 

Is  it  a playground  for  youngsters 
or  supervision  for  games? 

Is  it  a group  to  patronize  worth- 
while community  events  like  lec- 
tures? 

Maybe  a youth  hostel  needs  equip- 
ment or  a blazed  trail. 

Maybe  a community  needs  a bar- 
becue pit. 

Maybe  a nation  needs  the  food  you 
can  raise  in  your  garden. 

Maybe  the  adult  world  needs  a 
reminder  from  you  of  what  youdi 
can  do  to  help  solve  its  own  recrea- 
tion problems. 

You  decide  what  to  do— and  do  it. 

Here  this  book  will  leave  you.  But 
your  recreation  study  need  not  and 
should  not  end  here.  Through  your 
school  and  your  community  groups, 
you  can  carry  on,  making  a large  slice 
of  your  life  more  happy  and  worth 
while. 

The  time  on  your  hands  can  be 
well  utilized.  It’s  up  to  you. 
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APPENDIX  A 


A FEW  SELECTED  BOOKS 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ON  RECREATION 
AND  LEISURE  TIME  USAGE 


This  is  a highly  selective  list.  Should 
your  school  wish  to  purchase  a few 
books  to  supplement  Time  On  Your 
Hands  and  to  enrich  the  study  of  rec- 
reation and  leisure  time  usage,  these 
books  are  recommended. 

Larry  Nixon.  American  Vacations . Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1939. 
$2.25.  380  pages. 

A delightful  book  on  ways  of  vaca- 
tioning. Camping  in  the  woods, 
dude-ranching,  and  using  the  Ameri- 
can car  are  characteristic  topics.  The 
book  is  particularly  helpful  for  prac- 
tical planning  of  a vacation. 

Appendices  tell  what  vacations 
cost,  what  to  do  in  each  state.  They 
provide  a wealth  of  references  on 
hiking  clubs,  the  water  services,  bus 
and  railroad  costs,  and  where  to  get 
information.  A bibliography  of 
books  on  American  vacations  is  in- 
cluded. 

E.  DeAlton  Partridge  and  Catherine 
Mooney.  Time  Out  for  Living.  New 
York:  American  Book  Company, 
1941.  $2.00.  662  pages. 

A book  written  especially  for  high 
school  students.  It  deals  with  hiking, 
archery,  astronomy,  collecting,  leath- 
ercraft,  home  movies,  puppetry,  mu- 
sic, home  entertaining,  the  Holly- 
wood movie,  writing,  good-deeding, 
bird  study,  and  travel.  This  liberally 
illustrated  book  helps  students  to 
learn  how  to  take  part  in  the  fun 
through  descriptions  of  equipment 
and  technique. 

Appendices  list  State  Park  Admin- 
istrative Agencies  and  hiking  clubs. 


The  chapter  bibliographies  might  be 
more  selective  than  they  are. 

Martha  Parkhill  and  Dorothy  Spaeth. 
It’s  Fun  To  Make  Things.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  1941.  $2.00.  176 
pages. 

In  a lively  book  directed  to  young 
people,  the  authors  write  of  painting, 
metal  work,  carpentry,  sewing,  gar- 
dening, pottery,  raffia,  leathercraft, 
favors  for  parties,  and  a miscellany 
of  craft  activities.  Specific  informa- 
tion about  costs,  materials,  tools,  and 
procedures  make  up  this  book  of  in- 
structions for  the  beginner  in  hand- 
icrafts. Drawings  help  make  sugges- 
tions clear.  (This,  or  the  next  book 
listed,  might  be  purchased.) 

Marguerite  Ickis.  Arts  and  Crafts.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  1943. 
$2.50.  309  pages. 

A practical  guide  to  crafts,  includ- 
ing hand  printing  press,  book-bind- 
ing, weaving,  papercraft,  and  wood. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  helpful  to 
the  novice. 

Lillie  B.  and  Arthur  C.  Horth.  One 
Hundred  and  One  Things  To  Do  in 
Your  Spare  Time.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  1940.  $2.00.  1 17  pages. 

A practical  handbook  with  a spe- 
cial section  on  war-time  activities. 
The  book  contains  suggestions  for 
making  games. 

Emanuele  Stieri.  The  Book  of  Indoor 
Hobbies.  New  York:  Whittlesey 
House,  1939.  $3.00.  430  pages. 

For  the  apartment  dweller,  this 
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book  describes  hobbies  requiring  lit- 
tle space;  for  instance,  window  box 
gardening,  aquariums,  plastics,  soap 
carving,  and  our  feathered  friends. 

Appendices  serve  as  a guide  to 
sources  of  tools  or  materials,  as  well 
as  to  books.  This  well-made  and  well- 
illustrated  book  is  mature  in  style 
and  tone. 

Archie  Frederick  Collins.  How  to  Ride 
Your  Hobby.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  Century,  1935.  $2.00.  298  pages. 

This  book  emphasizes  how  the  be- 
ginner can  learn  a variety  of  hobbies, 
including  plants,  animals,  manual 
arts,  model  making,  fine  arts,  photo- 
graphic arts,  amusement,  entertain- 
ment, and  scientific  hobbies. 

The  author  is  a veteran  at  writing 
for  young  people. 

Bernard  S.  Mason  and  Elmer  D.  Mit- 
chell. Social  Games  for  Recreation. 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co., 
1935*  $2.50.  421  pages. 

This  book  describes  colorful  and 
simple  dances,  party  events,  outdoors 
events,  and  play  activities.  The  in- 
formation on  camp  and  outdoor 
ways  of  having  fun  is  particularly 
recommended. 

E.  O.  Harbin.  Fun  Encyclopedia.  Nash- 
ville: Cokesbury  Press,  1940.  $2.75. 
1008  pages. 

A very  comprehensive,  all-purpose 
entertainment  plan  book.  It  contains 
games  for  small  groups  and  large.  It 
includes  mixers,  musical  games,  fun 
with  dramatics,  novelty  contests,  pic- 
nic plans,  and  suggestions  for  parties. 

Harold  Keith.  Sports  and  Games.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1941. 
$2.50.  292  pages. 

Sports  ranging  from  badminton  to 
wrestling  are  discussed.  The  author 
tells  the  history  of  the  sport  and  then 


quite  definitely  tries  to  improve 
sports  skills  through  the  kind  of  ad- 
vice one  would  receive  from  a coach 
in  the  sport. 

No  bibliography  or  appendix  of 
information  is  included.  (This,  or 
the  next  book  listed,  might  be  pur- 
chased.) 

John  R.  Tunis.  Sport  For  the  Fun  Of 
It.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co., 
1940.  $2.50.  340  pages. 

Twenty  sports,  from  archery  to 
volley  ball,  are  described  here,  with 
emphasis  upon  background  and  play- 
ers. Clothing  and  equipment  are  rec- 
ommended and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  game  reprinted  for  refer- 
ence. A few  selected  books  on  each 
sport  are  listed,  along  with  the  na- 
tional association  sponsoring  the 
physical  activities  described. 

C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  and  D.  L.  Harley. 
Time  On  Their  Hands.  Washington, 
D.  C.:  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, 1941.  $2.00.  266  pages. 

For  social  study  of  America’s  recre- 
ation problems,  this  book  will  be  ad- 
mirable for  the  mature  student.  It  is 
the  American  Youth  Commission  re- 
port on  leisure,  recreation,  and 
young  people,  in  which  the  recrea- 
tional status  of  young  people  is  re- 
viewed and  discussed.  The  book  tells 
how  the  situation  needs  to  be  altered 
and  what  part  various  agencies  can 
take  in  effecting  the  changes. 

Society  for  Curriculum  Study,  Inc. 
“Recreation,”  Building  America. 
New  York:  Americana  Corporation, 
t936.  30  cents.  27  pages. 

A clear  and  graphic  presentation 
of  highlights  in  the  development  of 
recreation.  Commercial  and  commu- 
nity recreation  are  described  and  ex- 
panding recreational  opportunity 
through  planning  is  treated. 
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Liberal  use  of  illustration,  capable 
simplification  of  style  make  this 
magazine  one  all  students  can  read 
and  enjoy. 

Robert  and  Helen  Lynd.  Middletown 
in  Transition.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1937.  $5.00.  604 
pages. 

Chapter  7 gives  a realistic  picture 


of  how  a typical  American  commu- 
nity spends  its  leisure  time.  The 
Lynds  are  sociologists  who  have  care- 
fully examined  the  life  of  “Middle- 
town,”  what  the  community  reads, 
how  auto  travel  has  changed  the  pat- 
tern of  “Middletown”  life,  liquor 
drinking  in  the  community,  the  place 
of  athletics,  etc. 
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A FEW  USEFUL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ON  RECREATION 
AND  LEISURE  TIME  USAGE 


These  bibliographies  are  highly  se- 
lected. They  should  be  useful  both  to 
the  student  who  is  attempting  to  find 
books  in  a recreational  area  in  which  he 
is  sharing  or  exploring,  or  for  the  teach- 
er who  wishes  to  know  the  significant 
books  in  the  field  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  students. 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins.  The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Hobby  Horses.  New  York: 
Sentinel  Books,  1934.  104  pages.  35 
cents. 

This  delightful  little  book  on  hob- 
bies contains  218  lists  of  books  on 
both  well-known  and  unusual  rec- 
reations. Not  only  are  there  bibliog- 
raphies on  dancing,  basketball,  card 
games,  and  motor  boating,  but  there 
are  also  bibliographies  on  bee  cul- 
ture, orchard  keeping,  backgammon, 
rope  tricks,  circuses,  chair  caning, 
fish,  and  taxidermy!  While  some- 
what dated,  the  lists  are  comprehen- 
sive and  usable  in  most  situations. 

American  Association  for  Health,  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Recreation.  Rec- 
reation Bibliography.  Washington, 
D.  C.:  The  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec- 
reation, 1943.  Unpaged.  Free. 


This  bibliography  contains  publi- 
cations which  cost  a dollar  or  less. 
Books,  pamphlets,  and  other  sources 
of  inexpensive  or  free  materials  are 
set  forth  for  the  limited  budget.  The 
materials  are  grouped  as  dealing  with 
these  aspects  of  recreation:  physical, 
social,  handicrafts,  dramatics,  musi- 
cal, and  nature. 

American  Association  for  Health,  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Recreation.  Bib- 
liography-Social Recreation,  Indi- 
vidual and  Dual  Sports.  New  York: 
U.  S.  O.  National  Program  Commit- 
tee, 1943.  12  pages.  Free. 

This  national  association  has  pub- 
lished, for  the  use  of  U.  S.  O.  club 
directors,  a bibliography  of  social 
recreation  which  includes  a few  se- 
lected references  on  table  and  card 
games,  informal  games,  mixers,  pic- 
nics, social  dancing,  and  square  danc- 
ing. In  the  area  of  individual  and 
dual  sports,  books  on  archery,  bad- 
minton, bowling,  canoeing,  horse- 
back riding,  fencing,  golfing,  skating, 
skiing,  swimming,  and  tennis  are 
mentioned.  Associations  from  which 
materials  and  information  are  avail- 
able are  also  listed.  The  selectiveness 
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of  the  bibliography  makes  it  highly 
usable. 

Jesse  F.  Steiner  and  Chester  D.  Bab- 
cock. Recreation  and  Morale.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals,  and 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Stud- 
ies, 1942.  72  pages.  30  cents. 

For  a bibliography  which  empha- 
sizes the  social  aspects  of  recreation, 
this  treatment  of  recreation  and  mo- 
rale will  be  helpful.  Most  of  the 
books  and  materials  suggested  are 
quite  mature  for  high  school  young 
people.  Teachers  may  find  the  analy- 
sis of  recreation  as  a social  problem, 
and  the  teaching  aids  section  of  the 
pamphlet  worth  studying  should 
they  desire  to  develop  further  the 
social  aspects  of  recreation  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

Aletha  B.  Redman,  “A  Classified  List 
of  Current  Periodicals  in  the  Fields 
of  Athletics,  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  Sports  Published  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.”  The  Research 
Quarterly , American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec- 
reation, October  1943.  Pp.  277-293. 

A list  of  sports  magazines  on  boat- 
ing, canoeing,  yachting,  athletics, 
archery,  baseball,  football,  golf, 
hockey,  horseshoe  pitching,  motor 
cycling,  bicycling,  soccer,  softball, 


tennis,  squash,  badminton,  track  and 
field,  winter  sports,  billiards,  bowl- 
ing, boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  camp- 
ing, dancing,  mountaineering,  scout- 
ing, plays,  trapshooting. 

Motion  Picture  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Section  on  Women’s  Athletics. 
Motion  Pictures  in  Sports.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.:  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec- 
reation, 1939.  Pp.  27-34  and  supple- 
ment. 25  cents. 

Selected  list  of  films  on  sports  with 
recommended  films  clearly  indicated. 
Films  are  described.  For  some  sports 
many  films  are  available;  for  others 
there  are  no  films  at  all  listed.  The 
study  includes  bibliography  on  films 
for  the  teacher. 

National  Recreation  Association.  Bib- 
liography for  the  Recreation  Worker. 
New  York:  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation, 8 pages.  Free. 

For  the  teacher  of  recreation  this 
general  bibliography  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  leisure,  on  games  and  sports, 
on  camping,  on  hobbies,  and  on  so- 
cial recreation,  to  name  a few  divi- 
sions, will  be  particularly  worth 
while. 

Lili  Heimers.  Recreation  for  All  Ages. 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Part  I, 
30  pages,  Part  II,  66  pages.  $1.00. 
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PUBLISHERS  AND  GROUPS  THAT  HAVE 
RECENTLY  PRODUCED  RECREATIONAL 
BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  67  West  44th  brary  or  for  the  complete  catalogue 
Street,  New  York  City.  of  Barnes  Books. 

Ask  for  list  of  Barnes  Idle  Hour  Li-  Harper  and  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  Street, 
brary  and  Barnes  Dollar  Sports  Li-  New  York  City. 
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Ask  for  list  of  the  Harper  Hobby 
Series. 

Sentinel  Books,  112  E.  19th  Stret,  New 
York  City. 

Ask  for  list  of  the  Leisure  League 
Books. 

National  Recreation  Association,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Ask  for  the  list,  Publications  on 
Play  and  Recreation. 

Cooperative  Recreation  Service,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Chicago  Park  District,  Division  of  Rec- 
reation, Administration  Building, 
425  E.  14th  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Ask  for  list  of  booklets. 


APPENDIX  D 

YOUTH-SERVING  ORGANIZATIONS 


For  your  convenience  the  addresses 
of  a few  of  the  more  influential  youth- 
serving organizations  are  listed  below. 
For  comprehensive  lists  of  youth-serv- 
ing organizations,  students  and  teach- 
ers might  refer  to  Youth-Serving  Organ- 
izations by  M.  M.  Chambers,  published 
by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.,  1941,  and 
Handbook  for  Youth  by  Merle  Colby, 
published  by  Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce, 
New  York,  1940. 

American  Country  Life  Association 

297  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Junior  Red  Cross 

18th  and  D and  E Sts.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Boys  Clubs  of  America,  Inc 

381  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

2 Park  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

5 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

88  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  Youth  Organization 

Regional  Headquarters  in  each  of 
12  dioceses 


Four-H  Clubs,  Extension  Service 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

Future  Farmers  of  America 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Federal  Security  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Girl  Scouts 
155  E.  44th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jewish  Welfare  Board 
220  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Junior  Achievement,  Inc.  (busi- 
ness experience) 

16  East  48th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People 
69  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Student  Federation  of 
America 
8 W.  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
347  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

YoungWomen’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion 

600  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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APPENDIX  E 

ORGANIZATIONS,  MOVIES,  RECORDINGS,  AND  BOOKS 
DEALING  WITH  SELECTED  SPORTS,  PROBLEMS, 
AND  RECREATIONAL  INTERESTS 


Names  and  addresses  of  organiza- 
tions listed  below  were  derived  from 
four  sources: 

1.  The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of 
Facts  for  1943  (and  1944),  published  by 
the  New  York  World  Telegram,  New 
York,  N.  Y.; 

2.  The  files  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association  at  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.; 

3.  Handbook  for  Youth  by  Merle 
Colby,  published  by  Duel!,  Sloan,  and 
Pearce,  1940; 

4.  Youth-Serving  Organizations  by 
M.  M.  Chambers,  published  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1941. 

The  movies  listed  below  are  drawn 
from  four  sources: 

1.  Selected  Educational  Motion  Pic- 
tures, which  is  a descriptive  encyclo- 
pedia prepared  for  the  Committee  on 
Motion  Pictures  in  Education  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1942;  (*) 

2.  Recreation  and  Morale  by  Jesse 
F.  Steiner  and  Chester  D.  Babcock,  a 
publication  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies  and  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin- 
cipals, Washington,  D.  C.;  (#) 

3.  Motion  Pictures  on  Sports  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Section  on  Women’s  Athletics  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  (x) 

4.  New  Tools  for  Learning,  7 West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (z) 

Annotations  are  quoted  directly  from 


their  sources,  and  the  sources  are  indi- 
cated as  (*),  (#),  (x),  and  (z)  after  each 
annotation.  All  movies  listed  are  16 
millimeter  films. 

The  recordings  listed  below  are  de- 
scribed in: 

1.  Recordings  for  School  Use  by  j. 
Robert  Miles,  published  by  the  World 
Book  Company; 

2.  T ranscriptions  for  Victory,  a cata- 
logue listing  recordings  which  will  be 
sent  without  charge  to  schools  by  the 
Educational  Radio  Script  and  Tran- 
scription Exchange  of  the  Federal  Ra- 
dio Education  Committee,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annotations  are  derived  from  these 
sources,  and  the  sources  are  indicated 
as  (1)  or  (2)  after  each  annotation. 

The  books  listed  have  been  selected 
by  several  consultants,  and  in  many 
cases  checked  with  specialists  in  the  sev- 
eral activities.  The  aim  has  been  in 
each  case  to  help  the  novice  as  well  as 
the  more  advanced. 

SPORTS 

Archery 

ORGANIZATION 

National  Archery  Association  of  the 
United  States 
77  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

MOVIES 

Archery  With  Larry  Hughes.  200  feet, 
silent,  Bell  and  Howell.  Excellent  pho- 
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tography  of  target  shooting  with  heavy 
bow.  Closeups  demonstrate  stringing, 
nocking,  and  drawing.  Ample  slow  mo- 
tion analysis  is  made  from  various 
angles  of  the  shooting  form,  (x) 

The  Teaching  of  Archery.  1 reel,  silent. 
Bell  and  Howell.  Cia  Craft  demon- 
strates group  instruction  for  beginners. 
Some  slow  motion  analysis  included  of 
positions  for  the  bow  arm  and  closeups 
for  the  draw.  Good  and  poor  form  con- 
trasted. (x) 

Alaskan  Adventures.  2 reels,  silent. 
Available  through  the  University  of 
California  Extension  Division,  Berke- 
ley. Hunting  wild  game  in  Alaska  with 
bow  and  arrow,  featuring  Arthur  D. 
Young,  champion  field  archer.  Most 
interesting  for  travel  and  archery  clubs. 
(#) 

BOOKS 

Archery,  by  R.  P.  Elmer. 

Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 1933.  $5.00.  564  pp.  An  encyclo- 
pedic classic  with  many  excellent  pho- 
tographs for  beginners  and  experts. 

The  Teaching  of  Archery,  by  Dave  and 
Cia  Craft,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
New  York.  1936.  $1.25.  82  pp.  A book 
for  teachers,  but  containing  much  ma- 
terial for  beginners.  Illustrated. 

Archery,  by  Natalie  Reichart  and  Gil- 
man Keasey.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  1940.  $1.25.  95  pp. 
How  to  use  the  bow.  Especially  good  on 
construction  and  care  of  equipment. 
Illustrated. 

Athletics 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States 

233  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation 
Hotel  Sherman 
Chicago,  Illinois 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation, 
Women’s  Division 
303  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

RECORDINGS 

Contributions  to  Athletics  of  the  series 
“Freedom’s  People.”  Thirty-minute 
program  at  33  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, produced  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  distributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  program  dramatizes  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Negro  people  to  American 
life.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  national 
unity  and  better  race  relations.  Negro 
celebrities  participate  without  compen- 
sation in  the  programs.  (2) 

Badminton 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Badminton  Association 
2159  Pershing  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 

MOVIES 

Good  Badminton.  1 reel,  sound  (Pete 
Smith  Specialty),  Bell  and  Howell. 
Hugh  Herbert  and  Walter  Pidgeon  dis- 
cuss the  elements  of  badminton  and 
demonstrate  a beginning  game.  This  is 
followed  by  a demonstration  of  strokes 
with  a little  slow  motion  of  the  back- 
hand, service,  and  smashes  by  Jess  Wil- 
lard and  Cliff  Sawyer.  Considerable 
footage  is  allowed  to  a fast,  strategic 
game.  Sound  track  is  educational,  film 
primarily  entertaining,  (x) 

BOOKS 

Badminton,  by  L.  Ketchum. 

Modern  Recreation  Series,  Barham 
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Park,  Chicago.  1939.  $1.00.  76  pp. 

Many  fine  illustrations  including 
twenty-three  series  of  slow  motion  pic- 
tures; includes  rules. 

Better  Badminton,  by  C.  H.  Jackson 
and  L.  A.  Swan. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1939.  $1.25.  150  pp.  Excellent  material 
on  development  of  the  game,  with  de- 
scription of  fundamentals  and  play.  Il- 
lustrated with  drawings. 

How  to  Play  Badminton,  by  H.  Fisher. 
Burgess  Publishing  Company,  Minne- 
apolis. 1 939. 1 1 .25.  54  pp.  A step-by-step 
presentation  of  fundamental  tech- 
niques leading  to  team  play  and  strat- 
egy. Illustrated. 

Ball 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Amateur  Softball  Association 
8458  South  Yates  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

National  Semi-Pro  Baseball  Congress 
Wichita,  Kansas 

RECORDINGS 

First  Century  of  Baseball . 40  minutes, 
sound.  American  League  and  Fisher 
Body,  1939.  Reported  very  good  for  (1) 
tracing  the  history  of  baseball  and  (2) 
demonstrating  the  batting,  catching, 
pitching,  and  base  running  techniques 
of  famous  baseball  stars.  Found  useful 
in  developing  an  interest  in  and  ap- 
preciation of  baseball.  (*) 

BOOKS 

Baseball,  by  J.  Coombs. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1938. 
$2.50.  278  pp.  For  beginners,  experts, 
and  coaches;  includes  problems  to  chal- 
lenge everyone.  Illustrated. 

Baseball,  by  D.  D.  Jessee. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 


1 939-  $ 1 .25.  92  pp.  Has  many  line  action 
photographs,  and  includes  discussion 
questions,  as  well  as  test  questions  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Baseball,  by  C.  Lundgren. 

C.  L.  Lundgren,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
1928.  $2.50.  88  pp.  A brief  presentation 
of  fundamentals  with  photographic  il- 
lustrations. 

Basketball 

movies 

Women’s  Basketball.  1 reel,  silent.  Bell 
and  Howell.  Slow  motion  analysis  of  all 
fouls  and  violations  as  listed  in  the 
official  N.  S.  W.  A.  rules.  Effective  close- 
ups.  No  game  situation,  (x) 

BOOKS 

Basketball,  by  the  Bureau  of  Aeronau- 
tics. 

U.  S.  Navy,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  1943. 
$2.00.  257  pp.  Prepared  for  officers  in 
charge  of  instruction  in  basketball,  this 
book  should  be  of  equal  value  to 
coaches  and  players.  Many  fine  illustra- 
tions, including  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs. 

Better  Basketball,  by  F.  C.  Allen. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  1937.  $4.00.  490  pp.  A com- 
plete treatise,  primarily  for  coaches,  but 
of  value  to  players  as  well.  Profusely 
illustrated. 

Basketball  Methods,  by  J.  W.  Bunn. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1939-  $3-5°-  327  PP- 

One  of  the  most  complete  texts  avail- 
able. Contains  a detailed  explanation 
with  diagrams  showing  how  to  play  the 
various  positions,  and  how  to  coach  a 
team. 

Basketball  for  Girls,  by  Wihelmine  E. 
Meissner  and  Elizabeth  Y.  Meyers. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1940.  $1.25.  87  pp. 
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Many  fine  illustrations,  and  a step-by- 
step  explanation,  make  this  book  in- 
valuable for  the  beginning  player  or 
teacher. 

Bicycling 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Amateur  Bicycle  League  of  America, 
Inc. 

144  East  208th  Street 
Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bicycle  Institute  of  America 
1 22  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS 

Bicycling  as  a Hobby , by  R.  C.  Geist. 
Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New 
York.  1940.  $2.00.  163  pp. 

Contains  essential  information  on  how 
to  select  and  care  for  a bicycle,  how  to 
ride  with  safety,  and  includes  sugges- 
tions for  trips.  Illustrated. 

The  Complete  Cyclist,  by  H.  Moore. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don. 1935.1.75. 142  pp. 

An  English  book  which  includes  not 
only  an  appreciation  of  bicycling  but 
discusses  all  phases  of  the  sport.  Places 
emphasis  on  tours,  camping,  and  main- 
tenance. Illustrated. 

Bicycle  Built  For  Two,  by  Jim  and 
Elizabeth  Young. 

Binfords  and  Mort  Publishers,  Port- 
land, Oregon.  1940.  $1.50.  167  pp. 

An  interesting  travelogue  covering  a 
tandem  bike  tour  of  the  United  States. 
Interesting  information  on  selection 
and  care  of  bicycles,  as  well  as  touring 
and  camping. 

Billiards 

ORGANIZATION 

Billiard  Association  of  America 
629  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Boating 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Power  Boat  Association 
American  Security  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MOVIES 

Men  O’Sail.  2 reels,  sound,  Greenwood- 
Adams.  Adventures  of  a three-masted 
sailing  ship  on  a tour  around  the 
world.  Excellent  for  boating  and  travel 
clubs.  (#) 

Bowling 

ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Bowling  Congress 
Home  Bank  Building 
2200  North  Third  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

American  Lawn  Bowling  Association 
375  West  Preston  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Women’s  International  Bowling 
Congress 

Gay  at  Third  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 

BOOKS 

Bowling  for  All,  by  J.  Falcaro  and  M. 
Goodman. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1943.  $1.25. 107  pp. 

A good  outline  of  fundamentals.  Also 
emphasis  on  rules,  records,  and  champ- 
ionships. 

Bowl— Here’s  How,  by  E.  H.  Baumgar- 
ten. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company, 
Chicago.  1938.I2.00.  193  pp. 

A complete  presentation  of  fundamen- 
tals with  many  fine  illustrations. 
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Boxing 

books 

Boxing,  by  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

U.  S.  Navy,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  1943. 
$2.00.  286  pp. 

For  beginners  and  experts.  Contains 
lesson  plans  and  training  hints.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Boxing,  by  J.  O’Brien  and  S.  E.  Bilik. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
1933.  $2.00.  218  pp. 

An  expert  pugilist  and  a doctor  com- 
bine their  talents  in  a clear,  informa- 
tive, well-illustrated  book. 

Boxing,  by  E.  L.  Haislet. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1940.  $1.25.  120  pp. 

An  educational  approach  with  empha- 
sis on  “how”  and  “why”  of  boxing,  in- 
cluding fundamentals  and  training  sug- 
gestions. Illustrated. 


Camping 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Camping  Association,  Inc. 
330  South  State  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

MOVIES 

Life's  Summer  Camps.  14  minutes, 
sound,  March  of  Time,  1937.  Reported 
good  for  (i)  giving  an  understanding 
of  the  contribution  of  camp  life  to  edu- 
cational experience,  improved  health, 
and  good  character  and  (2)  showing 
the  activity  program  carried  on  in  Life’s 
summer  camps.  Should  be  useful  for 
adult  groups  considering  the  practical 
application  of  the  “progressive  educa- 
tion” point  of  view,  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  camp  organization.  (*) 


BOOKS 

The  Camper's  Handbook,  by  D.  Wal- 
lace. 

F.  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 
1936.  $2.00.  289  pp. 

An  encyclopedia  of  camping  with  many 
illustrations. 

Handbook  for  Camp  Counsellors,  by 
Rosalind  Cassidy  and  H.  Bemis.  Pa- 
cific Coast  Camp  Directors,  Oakland, 
California.  1935.  $1.00.  94  pp. 

Eleven  chapters  full  of  practical  in- 
formation on  camp  problems  and  their 
solutions,  with  contributions  by  thirty 
individuals.  Excellent  bibliographies. 

Recreational  Programs  for  Summer 
Camps,  by  H.  W.  Gibson.  Greenburg 
Publishers,  New  York.  1938.  $3.50.  440 

pp. 

Includes  everything  from  camp-fire 
programs  to  rainy  day  and  special  day 
celebrations.  Excellent  illustrations. 

A Camping  Manual,  by  R.  Alice 
Drought.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
New  York.  1943.  $2.00.  167  pp. 

Canoeing 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Canoe  Association 
c/o  O.  S.  Tyson  and  Company,  Inc 
230  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS 

Canoeing,  by  W.  V.  Claussen. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New  York. 
i93i-f40.  137  PP* 

Especially  for  beginners,  with  splendid 
illustrations. 

Foldboat  Holidays,  by  J.  Kissner. 
Greystone  Press,  New  York.  1940.  $3.00. 
3 16  PP* 
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A series  of  informative  articles  by  more 
than  thirty  authors.  Gives  information 
on  use  and  care  of  collapsible  boats. 
Illustrated. 

The  Canoe,  by  R.  E.  Pinkerton. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1936.  $1.25.  162  pp. 

Emphasizes  the  selection  of,  care  of, 
and  use  of  canoes  and  includes  infor- 
mation on  camping.  Illustrated. 

Dancing 

books 

Teaching  Social  Dancing,  by  Augusta 
Harris  and  Donnabel  Keys.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1940.  $2.50.  233 
PP- 

Contains  ten  lessons,  progressively  ar- 
ranged, which  have  been  used  success- 
fully with  groups  from  grade  school 
years.  Well  illustrated. 

The  Art  of  Social  Dancing,  by  L.  A. 
Hostetler. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1934.  $1.25.  169  pp. 

Based  on  experience  over  a period  of 
years.  Well  illustrated. 

How  To  Become  a Good  Dancer,  by  A. 
Murray. 

Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York. 
1938.  $3.00.  214  pp. 

This  seventh  printing  is  complete  for 
the  beginner  or  professional,  from 
walking  to  music  to  dancing  the  latest 
steps;  well  illustrated  and  contains 
hints  on  improving  skill. 

Diving 

movies 

One  Meter  Board.  1 reel,  sound,  Bell 
and  Howell.  Analysis  in  slow  motion 
with  excellent  closeups  of  arm  action, 
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the  hurdle  and  spring  for  diving.  Simi- 
lar analysis  for  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced dives  follows.  For  intermediate 
and  advanced  divers  only,  (x) 

Aquatic  Artistry.  1 reel,  sound,  (Pete 
Smith  Specialty).  Harold  (Dutch)  Smith, 
a former  champion,  demonstrates  in 
slow  motion  the  required  Olympic 
dives.  Slow  motion  and  closeups  clearly 
analyze  fundamentals  of  the  approach, 
hurdle,  take-off,  and  form  in  the  air. 
Some  comedy  element.  For  intermedi- 
ate and  advanced  divers,  (x) 

Exhibitions 

books 

The  Circus  Comes  to  Town,  by  Averil 
Tibbels. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
i937-$2.5o.  242  pp. 

Contains  complete  plans  for  all  types 
of  circuses,  including  the  construction 
of  equipment.  Suitable  for  schools  and 
playgrounds.  Illustrated. 

High  School  Stunt  Show  and  Carnival, 
by  W.  B.  Canopy. 

T.  S.  Denison  and  Company,  Chicago. 
1929.  $.75.  115  pp. 

Many  individual,  dual,  and  group 
stunts  outlined  in  detail.  Illustrated. 

How  To  Put  On  an  Amateur  Circus,  by 
F.  A.  Hacker  and  P.  W.  Eames. 

T.  S.  Denison  and  Company,  Chicago. 
1923.  $1.00.  112  pp. 

Detailed  plans  given  throughout,  but 
especially  helpful  on  the  construction 
of  the  synthetic  “animals.”  Illustrated. 

Fencing 

ORGANIZATION 

Amateur  Fencers  League  of  America 
1 5 Whitehall  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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IO4 
MOVIES 

Foil  Fencing.  1 reel,  silent,  Bell  and 
Howell.  The  film  amplifies  the  theory 
of  foil  fencing  of  Professor  Martinez 
Gastello.  Foil  work,  a sample  lesson 
and  bout  are  shown.  Insufficient  slow 
motion  and  closeups  make  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  foil  work,  (x) 

BOOKS 

Sword  Play,  by  S.  C.  Beckinridge  and 
S.  D.  Beckinridge,  Jr. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1941.  $2.00.  100  pp. 

For  the  amateur  fencer,  and  the  coach. 
Illustrated. 

On  Fencing,  by  A.  Nadi. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  1943. 
13.00.  300  pp. 

A complete  encyclopedic  presentation 
for  the  beginner  and  the  expert.  Illus- 
trated. 

Fencing,  by  J.  Vince. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1940.  $1.25.  62  pp. 

Covers  foil,  epee,  and  saber,  with  many 
suggested  exercises  for  beginner  and 
coach.  Illustrated. 

Fishing 

ORGANIZATIONS 

National  Association  of  Angling  and 
Casting  Clubs 
P.  O.  Box  1919 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
1 8th  Floor,  LaSalle  Hotel 
Chicago,  Illinois 

MOVIES 

Fisherman’s  Luck.  1 reel,  silent,  Cali- 
fornia Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
Fishing  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the 


West.  Excellent  for  your  “Hook,  Line 
and  Sinker  Club.”  (#) 

Striped  Bass  Fishing.  1 reel,  sound, 
California  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
An  interesting  description  of  the  tech- 
niques of  bass  fishing.  (#) 

BOOKS 

Bait  Casting,  by  G.  C.  Robinson. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1941.  $1.25.  66  pp. 

How  to  cast,  what  bait  to  use,  and  a 
concise  discussion  on  fish.  Illustrated. 
A companion  book  on  Fly  Casting  by 
this  author  is  published  by  same  com- 
pany. 

The  Theory  and  Technique  of  Fresh 
Water  Fishing,  by  J.  A.  Knight. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New 
York.  1940.  $3.75.  223  pp. 

Essentially  a book  for  fly  fishermen,  be- 
ginners and  experts,  this  book  presents 
all  the  fundamentals  along  with  sug- 
gestions on  fishing  and  care  of  equip- 
ment. Illustrated. 

Fresh  Water  Fishing,  by  M.  E.  Shoe- 
maker. 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  1942.  $3.75.  218  pp. 

A complete  guide  to  all  types  of  fresh 
water  fishing.  Illustrated. 

Football 

ORGANIZATION 

United  States  Football  Association, 
Inc. 

320  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MOVIES 

Football  Giants  (News  World  of 
Sports) . 10  minutes,  sound.  Teaching 
Film  Custodians,  1938.  Good  for  dem- 
onstrating the  training  routine  and 
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playing  form  of  professional  football 
players.  Should  be  useful  in  developing 
an  appreciation  of  the  skill  and  prac- 
tice required  to  play  the  game  well.  (*) 

BOORS 

Practical  Football,  by  H.  O.  Crisler  and 
E.  E.  Wieman. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  1934.  $3.00.  242  pp. 
Primarily  for  the  coach,  or  the  ad- 
vanced player;  contains  suggestions  for 
training.  Illustrated. 

Six  Man  Football,  by  R.  O.  Duncan. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
194041.25.76  pp. 

For  the  coach  in  small  high  schools,  but 
equally  valuable  for  the  player;  excel- 
lent step-by-step  treatment  with  illus- 
trations. 

Touchfootball,  by  J.  V.  Gromach. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
194241.25.  82  pp. 

Prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  be- 
ginners in  the  army. 

Contains  illustrations  to  accompany  de- 
scriptions of  fundamentals.  Includes 
rules. 

Football,  by  W.  G.  Killinger. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1939-  $1-25-  141  PP- 

For  coach  and  player,  with  many  fine 
illustrations. 

Gliding 

books 

Flight  Without  Power,  by  L.  B.  Bar- 
ringer. 

Pitman  Publishing  Corporation,  New 
York.  1942.  $3.00.  221  pp. 

A condensed,  semi-technical  explana- 
tion of  all  phases  of  the  sport.  Illus- 
trated. 

Youth  Must  Fly!,  by  E.  F.  McDonald,  Jr. 
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Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New 
York.  1942.  $2.50.  221  pp. 

Gliding  and  soaring  in  America.  A 
popular  edition  for  young  people. 

Gliders  and  Glider  Soaring,  by  E. 
Stieri. 

Duel!,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  New  York. 
1943.  $3.00.  118  pp.  A complete,  easy- 
to-read  explanation  of  this  fascinating 
sport  with  numerous  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

Golf 

ORGANIZATION 

United  States  Golf  Association 
73  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MOVIES 

How  I Play  Golf.  1 2 reels,  sound.  Bell 
and  Howell.  Combination  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  film.  Slow  mo- 
tion analysis  of  different  club  shots  is 
helpful  mainly  to  intermediate  and 
advanced  golfers.  Excellent  closeups 
emphasizing  grip,  backswing,  and  fol- 
low through.  Some  diagrammatic  and 
suspended  action  analysis.  Bobby  Jones 
explains  each  shot  as  he  makes  it,  giv- 
ing its  form  and  teaching  hints.  Wom- 
en’s costumes  date  film,  (x) 

Fore!  Farrell  Golf  Series.  1 reel,  sound. 
Bell  and  Howell.  Use  of  proper  dubs 
demonstrated  on  a golf  course.  Some 
slow  motion.  Closeups  of  club  selection 
followed  by  action  of  club  head.  In 
this  series  are  additional  reels,  sale 
only,  titled  “Duffers  Swing,”  “Winning 
Putt,”  “In  the  Rough,”  “Under  Par,” 
“Getting  on  the  Green.”  (x) 

Harry  Cooper’s  Golf.  3 reels,  silent. 
Bell  and  Howell.  A professional  dem- 
onstrates the  use  of  each  club.  Slow 
motion  with  some  closeups.  Good  for 
beginning  and  intermediate  golfers,  (x) 
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Golf  Mistakes,  i reel,  sound  (Pete 
Smith  Specialty),  Bell  and  Howell. 
Harry  Cooper,  Lawson  Little,  Horton 
Smith,  Jimmy  Thompson  demonstrate 
the  fundamentals  of  good  technique 
and  show  the  causes  of  common  errors; 
i.e.,  pressing,  slicing,  hooking.  The  film 
ends  with  a demonstration  of  difficult 
shots,  (x) 

BOOKS 

Golf , by  Patty  Berg. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1941.  $1.25.  81  pp. 

Simple,  concise,  and  clear,  with  an  ac- 
tion picture  demonstrating  some  fun- 
damental on  nearly  every  page. 

A New  Way  to  Better  Golf,  by  A.  J. 
Morrison. 

Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York.  1938. 
$2.00.  187  pp. 

A highly  practical  book  for  those  seri- 
ously interested  in  golf.  Many  illustra- 
tions. 

How  to  Play  Golf,  by  B.  Thompson. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1939. 
$i-75-  94  PP- 

For  the  person  who  wants  to  learn  the 
game,  with  each  fundamental  thor- 
oughly described.  Illustrated. 

Handball 

books 

Fundamental  Handball,  by  B.  E. 
Phillips. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1937.  $1.25.  124  pp. 

For  the  novice  as  well  as  the  more  ad- 
vanced player.  Fundamentals  ade- 
quately discussed  and  special  sugges- 
tions given  for  teaching.  Includes  rules 
and  quizzes.  Illustrated. 

How  To  Play  Handball,  by  C.  J. 
O’Connell. 


A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
193M-35- 106  PP- 

How  to  play  single- wall  and  four- wall 
handball.  Contains  rules  for  both. 
Well  illustrated. 

Handball,  by  E.  D.  Mitchell  and  others, 
in  Sports  for  Recreation.  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company,  New  York.  1936.  $3.00. 
467  pp. 

Contains  essential  fundamentals  and 
rules.  Illustrated. 

Hiking 

books 

Hiking,  Camping,  and  Mountaineer- 
ing, by  R.  C.  Geist. 

Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New 
York.  1 943.  $3.00.  304  pp. 

The  title  indicates  the  coverage  of  a 
book  written  to  stimulate  Americans 
to  get  out  and  enjoy  hiking,  camping, 
and  mountaineering.  Illustrated. 

A Manual  of  Walking,  by  E.  Jessup. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  193641.75.  156  pp. 

Contains  suggestions  on  hiking,  how  to 
walk,  care  of  the  feet,  and  selection  of 
footwear.  Illustrated. 

Footpath  in  the  Wilderness,  by  W.  S. 
Lee  and  others. 

Middlebury  College  Press,  Middlebury, 
Vermont.  1941.  $2.50.  102  pp. 

Chapters  by  eight  authors  covering 
many  phases  of  hiking  and  apprecia- 
tion of  nature.  Illustrated. 

Hockey 

ORGANIZATION 

Amateur  Hockey  Association  of  the 
United  States 
2336  Pacific  Avenue 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
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Horseback  Riding 

books 

Riding,  by  J.  j.  Boniface. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
194041.25.85  pp. 

For  beginners.  Covers  all  phases  of 
riding,  including  jumps  and  polo. 
Questions  and  answers  for  the  new 
rider.  Illustrated. 

Riding,  by  B.  Lewis. 

Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.  1939.  $1.95.  141  pp. 

A classic,  with  many  unusual  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

Learning  To  Ride,  by  Capt.  Piero  San- 
tini. 

Greenburg  Publishers,  New  York.  1941. 
$3.25.  206  pp. 

For  the  beginner  and  the  expert.  In- 
cludes information  for  pupil  and 
teacher;  also  lists  rules  for  competition. 
Illustrated. 

Horseshoe  Pitching 

ORGANIZATION 

National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Associa- 
tion of  America 
213  South  Everett  Avenue 
Monterey  Park,  California 

BOOKS 

Horseshoes,  by  E.  D.  Mitchell  and 
others,  in  Sports  for  Recreation. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1936.  $3.00.  467  pp. 

Contains  summary  of  the  fundamentals 
and  rules.  Illustrated. 

Horseshoes,  by  J.  R.  Tunis,  in  Sports 
for  the  Fun  of  It. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1940.  $3.00.  340  pp. 

Contains  one  chapter  of  fundamentals 
and  information.  Illustrated. 
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Horseshoe  Pitching,  by  Julia  H.  Post 
and  Mabel  J.  Shirley,  in  Selected  Recre- 
ational Sports. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 

193342.00. 

Contains  condensed  history  and  funda- 
mentals. Illustrated. 

Hunting 

ORGANIZATION 

More  Game  Birds  in  America 
342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ducks  Unlimited 
342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS 

Upland  Game  Shooting,  by  H.  L. 
Betten. 

Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 1940. 13.50.  450  pp. 

A classic  written  in  easy-to-read  style. 
Excellent  colored  plates. 

Sheet , and  How  To  Shoot  It,  by  B. 
Nichols.  Greenberg  Publishers,  New 
York.  1939.  $1.50.  177  pp. 

Contains  information  about  lay-out 
and  equipment,  fundamentals,  and 
rules  of  skeet.  Illustrated. 

Modern  Shotgun  Shooting,  by  L.  B. 
Smith. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
1 935-  $2-5°-  lll  PP- 

For  beginners.  Contains  suggestions  on 
selecting  gun  and  ammunition,  clay 
target  shooting,  safety  and  courtesy, 
field  and  skeet  shooting.  Illustrated. 

Game  Bird  Shooting,  by  C.  Askins. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

193143.00.  310  pp. 

For  beginners  and  experts.  Divided 
into  two  parts,  upland  game  bird  shoot- 
ing, and  water  fowl  shooting.  Profusely 
illustrated. 
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Ice  Hockey 

books 

Ice  Hockey,  by  E.  Jeremiah. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1942.  $1.25.  120  pp. 

Brief,  concise,  and  complete  with  pho- 
tographic illustrations  of  professionals 
in  action. 

Hockey,  by  A.  Sayles  and  G.  Hallock  II. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1931.I2.00. 132  pp. 

For  players  and  coaches.  Contains  a 
special  chapter  on  hints  to  players,  and 
on  conditioning.  Illustrated. 

Hockey,  by  R.  F.  Vaughan  and  H.  York. 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  New  York.  1939. 
$3*5°*  367  pp. 

For  spectators,  coaches,  and  players. 
Many  black  and  white  illustrations. 

Ice  Skating 

ORGANIZATIONS 

United  States  Figure  Skating 
Association 

30  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Skate  Sailing  Association  of  America 
22  Baldwin  Place 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

BOOKS 

Figure  Skating  as  a Hobby,  by  Diane 
Cummings. 

Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New 
York.  1938.  $2.00.  132  pp. 

Written  for  beginners,  this  book  con- 
tains information  on  fundamentals, 
and  also  a special  chapter  for  children. 
Illustrated. 

Skating,  by  H.  Putnam  and  D.  Parkin- 
son. A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New 
York.  1939.  $1.25.  115  pp. 


Some  emphasis  on  speed  skating,  but 
most  of  the  book  deals  with  figure  skat- 
ing. Illustrated. 

Primer  of  Figure  Skating,  by  Maribel 
Y.  Vinson. 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  New  York.  1938. 
$2.75.  182  pp. 

For  beginners,  this  book  contains  a 
complete  description  of  each  funda- 
mental, illustrated  by  a photograph, 
with  each  page  of  illustrations  a series 
showing  all  phases  of  the  stunt. 

Mountaineering 

ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Alpine  Club 
140  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club 

5 Joy  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Movies 

books 

Pictorial  History  of  the  Movies,  by 
Deems  Taylor,  Marcelene  Peterson, 
and  Bryant  Hale.  Simon  and  Schuster, 
New  York.  1943.  $3.95. 

Polo 

ORGANIZATION 

United  States  Polo  Association 
250  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rifle 

ORGANIZATION 

National  Rifle  Association 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

books 

Riflery,  by  E.  D.  Mitchell  and  others, 
in  Sports  for  Recreation. 
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A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1936.  $3.00.  467  pp. 

A brief  presentation  of  the  fundamen- 
tals. Illustrated. 

Rifles  andRifle  Shooting,  by  C.  Askins. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1931.  $1.25.  244  pp. 

A complete  discussion  of  fundamen- 
tals, preceded  by  a history,  and  cover- 
ing both  hunting  and  shooting. 

Roller  Skating 

ORGANIZATION 

Amateur  Roller  Skating  Association  of 
America 

120  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rowing 

ORGANIZATION 

National  Association  of  Amateur  Oars- 
men of  America 
1728  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Sailing 

books 

Amateur  Seaman,  by  H.  S.  Smith. 
Dodge  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
1939.  $2.50.  280  pp. 

An  informative,  non-technical  discus- 
sion of  sailing,  including  such  matters 
as  choosing  a boat,  care  of  the  vessel, 
navigation,  and  other  techniques.  Illus- 
tra  ted. 

Pleasures  of  Sailing,  by  A.  Stanford. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York.  1943. 
$2.75.  187  pp. 

Emphasis  on  appreciating  sailing,  pre- 
sented in  an  interesting,  informative 
style. 

Start  ’em  Sailing,  by  G.  C.  Aymar. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1941 . S2.00.  131  pp. 


Essentially  for  the  beginner,  this  text 
contains  excellent  illustrations  on  al- 
most every  page,  and  includes  a nauti- 
cal glossary. 

Shuffleboard 

organization 

National  Shuffleboard  Association 
Room  110,  City  Hall 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Skiing 

organization 

National  Ski  Association  of  America 
Arcade  Building 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

MOVIES 

Ski  Flight  (Vitaphone  Varieties  Series). 
10  minutes,  sound,  Teaching  Film  Cus- 
todians, 1938.  Excellent  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  Hannes  Schneider  skiing  tech- 
nique. Should  be  useful  in  developing 
an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of 
this  sport.  (*) 

BOOKS 

Skiing,  by  W.  Prager. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
x939.  $1.25.92  pp. 

For  beginners.  Contains  progressive 
steps  to  expertness,  including  special 
exercises  and  training  suggestions. 
Illustrated. 

Skiing,  by  C.  N.  Proctor  and  R.  R. 
Stephens. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New 
York.  1936.  156  pp. 

Discusses  fundamentals,  equipment, 
and  advanced  techniques.  Excellent  il- 
lustrations. 

Modern  Ski  T echniques,  by  O.  Schniebs 
and  j.  W.  McCrillis.  Stephen  Dave 
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Press,  Battleboro,  Vermont.  1936.  $1.00. 
ugpp. 

Many  excellent  illustrations  and  clear 
description  of  all  fundamentals;  an 
eighth  edition. 

Soccer 

books 

Soccer , by  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

U.  S.  Navy,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  1943. 
$2.00.  182  pp. 

An  outstanding  publication  prepared 
for  use  in  the  navy,  but  usable  any- 
where. Illustrated  with  many  diagrams, 
photographs,  and  stick-men. 

Soccer  for  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School,  by  J.  Caswell. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1933.  $2.00.  96  pp. 

A complete  fundamental  presentation. 
Illustrated. 

Soccer,  by  H.  E.  Coyer. 

W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 1937.  $2.00.  155  pp. 

Primarily  for  teachers,  but  contains  a 
careful  presentation  of  all  fundamen- 
tals. Suitable  for  beginners  as  well  as 
experts.  Illustrated. 

Social  Games 

books 

Social  Games  for  Recreation,  by  B.  S. 
Mason  and  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1935.  $2.50.421  pp. 

Contains  a complete  presentation  of 
materials  and  suggestions  for  social 
play  in  a party,  club,  playground,  camp, 
picnic,  and  home. 

The  Party  Book,  by  Mary  Breen. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1939.  $2.50.  354  pp. 


A complete  list  of  everything  needed 
for  all  types  of  parties.  Illustrated. 

The  Cokesbury  Party  Book,  by  the 
Cokesbury  Press. 

Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
193841.75. 1 15  pp. 

An  informative  summary  of  worth- 
while social  games.  Illustrated. 

Square  and  Folk  Dancing 
books 

Cowboy  Dances,  by  L.  Shaw. 

Caxton  Printers,  Caldwell,  Idaho.  1940. 
$3-5°*  375  PP- 

Contains  old  favorites  in  square  danc- 
ing, and  many  new  ones  for  all  ages  and 
abilities.  Excellent  illustrations. 

The  Square  Dance,  by  Chicago  Park 
District. 

Chicago  Park  District,  Chicago.  1939- 
$-75-  243  PP- 

Large-size  volume  with  excellent  treat- 
ment for  beginners  and  experts  of  all 
fundamental  patterns;  supplemented 
by  many  fine  photographic  illustrations 
and  diagrams. 

The  Folk  Dance  in  Education,  by  E. 
Rath. 

Burgess  Publishing  Company,  Minnea- 
polis. 1939.  $1.75.  50  pp. 

Primarily  intended  for  elementary  and 
secondary  use  by  teachers.  This  text 
furnishes  authentic  information  for 
anyone  interested  in  folk  dancing. 

Folk  Festivals,  by  Mary  Effie  Sham- 
baugh. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1932.  $3.00.  155  pp. 

Contains  musical  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphic illustrations  for  dances  of  the 
American  Indian  and  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  Southeastern  Europe.  All  edu- 
cational levels. 
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Squash 

ORGANIZATION 

United  States  Squash  Racquets 
Association 
1870  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Swimming 

movies 

Swimming.  18  minutes,  sound.  Ameri- 
can Film  Center,  1938  (edited  1939). 
Reel  1,  “The  Beginner,”  (6  minutes); 
Reel  2,  “Getting  Afloat,”  (6  minutes); 
Reel  3,  “Advanced  Strokes,”  (6  min- 
utes): 

Reel  1.  “The  Beginner.”  Reported 
good  for  demonstrating  to  beginning 
swimmers  (1)  proper  method  of  enter- 
ing and  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
water,  (2)  good  breathing  technique, 
and  (3)  floating.  (*) 

Reel  2.  “Getting  Afloat.”  Reported 
good  for  showing  the  fundamental  arm 
and  leg  motions  in  swimming  and  their 
combination  in  beginning  strokes.  (*) 

Reel  3.  “Advanced  Strokes.”  Reported 
good  for  showing  the  three  fundamen- 
tal arm  and  leg  strokes  and  their  com- 
bination into  the  more  advanced 
strokes  used  in  swimming.  (#) 

Water  Sports.  1 reel,  sound,  Castle 
Films.  A variety  of  water  sports.  (#) 

BOOKS 

Swimming , by  R.  J.  Kiphuth. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1942.  $1.25.  uopp. 

A brief  treatise  on  swimming  which 
includes  information  on  equipment, 
tests,  exercises,  and  training. 

Sxvimming  and  Diving,  by  American 
Red  Cross. 

P.  Blakeston’s  Sons  and  Company,  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  1937.  $-6°-  271  pp. 
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The  official  service  publication.  Well 
illustrated. 

Swimming  Is  Fun , by  S.  Smith. 

William  Morrow  and  Company,  New 
York.  1936.  $2.00.  229  pp. 

Flow  to  swim  the  various  strokes.  Many 
illustrations  by  the  author.  Includes 
training  and  health  suggestions. 

Table  Tennis 

movies 

Table  Tennis.  1 reel,  sound,  (Pete 
Smith  Specialty),  Bell  and  Howell. 
Coleman  Clark  demonstrates  the  game. 
He  first  analyzes  with  slow  motion  the 
grip,  fundamental  strokes,  and  spin 
shots.  Rallies  follow  with  an  expert 
partner  to  clarify  the  speed,  footwork, 
and  strategy  of  the  game— both  singles 
and  doubles.  The  comedy  theme  is  not 
educational,  (x) 

BOOKS 

Table  Tennis,  by  Coleman  Clark. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1938. 
$1.20.  109  pp. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  sport,  clear 
and  concise;  illustrated. 

Table  Tennis,  by  Jay  Purvis. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1942.  $1.25.82  pp. 

For  beginners;  well  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  pen-and-ink  drawings;  con- 
tains official  rules. 

Table  Tennis,  by  J.  Tunis,  in  Sports 
for  the  Fun  of  It. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1940.  $3.00.  340  pp. 

Contains  condensed  information  and 
rules.  Illustrated. 

Tennis 

ORGANIZATIONS 

National  Public  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds Tennis  Association 
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Minneapolis  Recreation  Department, 
City  Hall 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
120  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Paddle  Tennis  Associa- 
tion 

301  East  29th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MOVIES 

Tennis  Tactics.  1 reel,  sound,  Bell  and 
Howell.  Fred  Perry  demonstrates  ac- 
curacy in  the  drives,  service,  and  vol- 
leys. Slow  motion  clarifies  his  body  and 
racquet  action.  Comedy  elements  are 
used  to  impress  a beginner  with  the 
necessity  of  keeping  her  eye  on  the  ball, 
and  of  using  a hip  pivot.  Sound  track 
not  particularly  educational,  (x) 

BOOKS 

Tennis,  by  Helen  Jacobs. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1941.  $1.25.  77  pp. 

Primarily  for  beginners.  Includes  clear 
treatment  of  the  fundamentals,  train- 
ing, and  equipment;  well  illustrated. 

Better  Tennis,  by  E.  Vines. 

Sundial  Press,  New  York.  1939.  $1.00. 
75  PP- 

Large-size,  paper-covered  booklet  with 
action  photograph  on  one  page,  and 
complete  analysis  of  strokes  and  foot- 
work on  the  opposite  page. 

Group  Instruction  in  Tennis  and  Bad- 
minton, by  H.  D.  Edgren  and  G.  C. 
Robinson. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1939.  $1.25.  99  pp. 

Paper  covers;  first  half  devoted  to  ten- 
nis; both  sections  elementary  and  ar- 
ranged in  lesson  form,  with  testing 
suggestions. 


Track  and  Field 

movies 

Distance  Races.  10  minutes,  sound, 
Erpi,  1938.  Reported  good  for  demon- 
strating form  in  distance  races.  Found 
useful  in  (1)  developing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  good  form  in 
athletics  and  (2)  stimulating  an  inter- 
est in  track.  Should  be  useful  in  devel- 
oping spectator  appreciation  of  track 
events.  (*) 

Dashes,  Hurdles  and  Relays.  20  min- 
utes, sound,  Erpi,  1938.  Reported  excel- 
lent for  demonstrating  form  and  skill 
in  running  the  dashes,  hurdles,  and  re- 
lays. Found  useful  in  (1)  developing  an 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  good 
form  in  athletics  and  (2)  stimulating  an 
interest  in  track;  it  should  also  be  use- 
ful in  developing  spectator  apprecia- 
tion of  track  events.  (*) 

BOOKS 

Track  and  Field  Athletics,  by  G.  T. 
Bresnahan  and  W.  W.  Tuttle.  The  C. 
V.  Mosby  Company,  St.  Louis.  1937. 
13-25-  497  PP- 

A complete  treatise  for  the  beginner 
and  the  experienced  athlete,  based  on 
experience  and  scientific  research;  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  champions  in 
action. 

Track  and  Field  Athletics , by  H.  Gill. 
Bailey  and  Himes,  Inc.,  Champaign, 
Illinois.  1925.  $3.00.  166  pp. 

A concise  elementary  treatment  of  all 
areas,  especially  for  beginners,  but 
suitable  for  use  by  coaches  as  well.  Il- 
lustrated. 

Track  and  Field,  by  R.  Conger. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1939.I1.25.  87  pp. 

Brief  treatment  with  illustrations. 
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Trapshooting 

ORGANIZATION 

Amateur  Trapshooting  Association  of 
America 
Vandalia,  Ohio 

Tumbling 

BOOKS 

Gymnastics  and  Tumbling,  by  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics. 

U.  S.  Navy,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  1943. 
$2.oa.  472  pp. 

Profusely  illustrated  for  beginners  and 
experts,  this  book  also  contains  sug- 
gested progressions  and  emphasizes 
safety. 

T umbling  Illustrated,  by  L.  L.  McCiow. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1931.  $3.00.  212  pp. 

Outstanding;  includes  complete  de- 
scription and  progression  in  single  and 
doubles  tumbling;  well  illustrated  with 
stickmen. 

Tumbling,  by  S.  F.  Harby. 

The  Antioch  Press,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.  1939.  $.75,212  pp. 

Small  size,  paper  covers.  Description  of 
singles  and  doubles  tumbling;  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  stickmen  and 
photographs. 

Volleyball 

ORGANIZATION 

United  States  Volleyball  Association 
347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MOVIES 

Volleyball.  300  feet,  silent,  Bell  and 
Howell.  Analysis  of  the  serve  in  slow 
motion,  team  rotations,  setup,  spike, 
and  play  off  the  net,  followed  by  a 
game,  make  up  the  film  content.  The 
slow’  motion,  medium  closeup  shots  of 


US 

the  setup  and  spike  are  good  for  in- 
struction. (x) 

BOOKS 

Volleyball,  by  R.  E.  Laveaga. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1942.  $1.25.  114  pp. 

A complete  discussion  of  all  phases,  in- 
cluding officiating  and  equipment;  il- 
lustrated. 

Official  Guide,  U.  S.  Volleyball  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1942.1.50.  97  pp. 

History  and  development  with  many 
fine  illustrations,  suggestions,  and  rules. 

Volleyball,  by  E.  D.  Mitchell  and 
others,  in  Sports  for  Recreation. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1936.  $3.00.  467  pp. 

A condensed  and  illustrated  presenta- 
tion. 

Winter  Sports 

MOVIES 

Frolics  in  the  Frost.  1 reel,  silent.  Bell 
and  Howell.  Toboggan,  skiing,  curling, 
skating,  skate  sailing,  ice  boating,  snow 
shoeing.  Good  entertainment  film  for 
J.  H,,  S.  H.  to  arouse  interest  in  out- 
door winter  activities,  (x) 

Winter  Magic.  1 reel,  sound,  Twentieth 
Century-Fox.  Beautiful  film  showing 
snow  and  winter  sports  in  city  and 
country,  (ff) 

Winter  Wonderland.  1 reel,  sound, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Shows 
winter  sports  in  our  National  Forest 
areas.  (#) 

Wrestling 

books 

Wrestling,  by  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 
U.  S.  Navy,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  1 943. 
$2.00.  160  pp. 
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Complete.  Profusely  illustrated  for  con- 
testants and  coaches. 

Wrestling , by  E.  C.  Gallagher. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
1 939.$!. 25.  91  pp. 

Excellent  action  photographs  on  every 
page,  to  accompanying  descriptions  by 
a producer  of  many  national  cham- 
pions. 

Wrestling  for  High  School  and  College, 
by  H.  E.  Kenney  and  G.  C.  Law. 

Daniels  and  Shoaf,  Champaign,  Il- 
linois. 1936.  $2.25.  111  pp. 

Arranged  in  progression  as  lessons;  il- 
lustrated by  excellent  action  photo- 
graphs; and  includes  rules  and  train- 
ing suggestions. 

Youth  Hosteling 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Youth  Hostels 
Northfield,  Massachusetts 

PROBLEMS  OF 
AMERICAN  RECREATION 

MOVIES 

A Criminal  Is  Born  (Crime  Does  Not 
Pay  Series) . 21  minutes,  sound.  Teach- 
ing Film  Custodians,  1938.  Reported 
excellent  for  giving  the  case  history  of 
the  criminal  careers  of  three  boys  whose 
parents  neglected  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate home  life.  Found  useful  in  devel- 
oping an  understanding  of  the  causes 
and  responsibility  for  crime.  (*) 

The  City.  30  minutes,  sound.  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  and  World,  1939.  Very 
good  for  (1)  contrasting  New  England 
village  life  in  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  modern  metropolitan  life,  (2) 
suggesting  the  undesirable  urban  living 
conditions  produced  by  industrializa- 
tion, and  (3)  indicating  the  achieve- 
ment of  a more  satisfactory  life  through 
resettlement  of  metropolitan  popula- 


tions in  planned  suburban  communi- 
ties. Should  be  useful  in  giving  an  un- 
derstanding of  (1)  some  of  the  human 
problems  associated  with  the  change 
from  a predominantly  agrarian  to  an 
industrial  society  and  (2)  the  part  sci- 
ence and  engineering  may  play  in  re- 
storing an  environment  favorable  to 
good  living.  (*) 

Juvenile  Delinquency.  9 minutes, 
sound,  March  of  Time,  1936.  Reported 
excellent  for  (1)  indicating  important 
causes  of  crime,  (2)  illustrating  the  typi- 
cal development  of  a juvenile  delin- 
quent, (3)  furnishing  impressions  of  the 
social  and  economic  costs  of  crime,  and 
(4)  suggesting  measures  that  will  reduce 
criminal  delinquency.  (*) 

Dead  End.  (Children).  1 reel,  New  York 
University  Film  Library.  Relationship 
between  slum  conditions  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  (z) 

Devil  Is  a Sissy.  (Gang).  1 reel.  New 
York  University  Film  Library.  Boy 
from  different  background  trying  to  be- 
come a member  of  a gang,  (z) 

Devil  Is  a Sissy.  (Juvenile  court).  2 reels, 
New  York  University  Film  Library. 
Contrasting  methods  of  handling  boys. 
(*) 

Wild  Boys  of  the  Road.  2 reels,  New 
York  University  Film  Library.  Adoles- 
cents adrift  looking  for  work,  (z) 

Crime  and  Prisons.  1 reel,  sound, 
March  of  Time.  First  part  of  film  deals 
with  the  necessity  for  better  recreation 
facilities  and  better  home  conditions  if 
crime  among  youth  is  to  be  curbed.  (#) 

Recordings 

Nothing’s  Free  But  Time,  of  the  series 
“Youth  Tells  Its  Story.”  16-inch  record, 
at  33%  revolutions  per  minute,  pro- 
duced and  distributed  by  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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This  record  dramatizes  the  need  lor 
proper  recreational  facilities,  a prob- 
lem facing  American  youth.  Reviewers 
believe  that  this  series  treats  in  an  un- 
derstanding, thoughtful,  and  authentic 
fashion  significant  problems  and  con- 
flicts which  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
youth  of  the  nation  today,  (i) 

Vacation  Hazards,  of  the  “Help  Your- 
self to  Health”  series.  15-minute  pro- 
gram on  a 16-inch  transcription  at 
3 $y3  revolutions  per  minute,  produced 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Radio  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
program  lists  the  ten  major  summer 
vacation  dangers  and  suggests  how  to 
avoid  them.  (2) 

Some  of  Your  Business,  of  the  series 
“Help  Yourself  to  Health.”  15-minute 
program  on  a 16- inch  transcription  at 
33 ]/3  revolutions  per  minute,  produced 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Radio  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
program  points  out  what  the  venereal 
disease  situation  in  the  United  States 
means  in  terms  of  disease  and  cents.  (2) 

RECREATIONAL  INTERESTS 
Art 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Art  Students  League 
215  West  57  th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Federation  of  Arts 
Barr  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Arts  Club 
1 5 Gramercy  Park 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MOVIES 

The  Etcher’s  Art  (Demonstrating  the 
Arts).  30  minutes,  silent.  Bell  and 
Howell  and  Harvard,  1929.  Reported 
good  for  giving  a step-by-step  descrip- 
tion of  how  an  etching  is  made.  Found 
useful  in  developing  an  appreciation  of 
etching  as  an  art  form.  (#) 

Broad  Stroke  Drawing.  1 1 minutes, 
sound,  Ideal  and  Spot,  1939.  Excellent 
for  showing  the  essential  techniques  of 
broad  stroke  drawing,  and  some  of  the 
subjects  adapted  to  this  medium. 
Should  be  useful  in  giving  an  under- 
standing of  the  freedom  of  movement 
needed  in  some  types  of  drawing,  and 
stimulating  a desire  to  try  broad  stroke 
drawing  as  a medium  of  expression.  (•) 

RECORDINGS 

Contributions  to  the  Arts , of  the  series 
“Freedom’s  People.”  30-minute  pro- 
gram at  33 y3  revolutions  per  minute, 
produced  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  distributed  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  program  dramatizes  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Negro  people  to  American 
life.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  national 
unity  and  better  race  relations.  Negro 
celebrities  participate  without  compen- 
sation in  the  programs.  (2) 

Astronomy 

movies 

Trip  to  the  Sky.  11  minutes,  sound-si- 
lent, French  film.  Good  for  (1)  giving 
impressions  of  the  relationship  of  the 
earth  in  space  to  the  solar  system,  (2) 
giving  glimpses  of  probable  conditions 
upon  the  surfaces  of  the  moon  and  sev- 
eral planets,  and  (3)  demonstrating 
methods  employed  to  estimate  astral 
distances.  (#) 
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Automobile  Travel 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Automobile  Association 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  17th  Street, 

N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

MOVIES 

We  Drivers.  11  minutes,  sound-silent. 
General  Motors,  1936.  Reported  very 
good  for  illustrating  safe  driving  prac- 
tices. Found  useful  in  giving  students 
an  appreciation  of  the  automobile  driv- 
er's responsibilities.  (*) 

Getting  Your  Money’s  Worth , (No.  3). 
10  minutes,  sound,  Garrison,  Lenauer, 
and  Pictorial,  1939.  Good  for  (1)  indi- 
cating practices  followed  by  unscrupu- 
lous used-car  dealers  and  (2)  showing 
tests  that  the  prospective  buyer  can 
make  on  a used  car.  Should  be  useful 
in  developing  a critical  attitude  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities  in  general.  (*) 

Man  at  the  Wheel.  12  minutes,  sound, 
March  of  Time,  1938.  Reported  very 
good  for  presenting  new  developments 
in  safety  engineering,  law  enforcement, 
and  safety  education.  Found  useful  in 
encouraging  improved  safety  practices 
among  children.  (*) 

Aviation 

ORGANIZATION 

Air  Youth  of  America,  Inc. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MOVIES 

History  of  Aviation.  30  minutes,  sound, 
Bell  and  Howell,  and  Gutlohn,  1937. 
Reported  excellent  for  (1)  tracing  the 
technical  development  and  growth  of 
aviation  from  the  first  attempts  of  the 
Wright  brothers  to  the  1936  develop- 
ments of  the  Autogiro  and  (2)  showing 
some  of  the  famous  personalities  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  avia- 


tion. Found  useful  in  (1)  suggesting  the 
commercial  and  military  importance  ol 
aviation  and  (2)  illustrating  the  step-by- 
step  scientific  method  of  progress.  (*) 

Principles  of  Flight.  1 reel,  silent,  East- 
man. Demonstrates  the  elementary 
principles  of  flight.  Excellent  film  for 
model  airplane  clubs.  (#) 

Birds 

ORGANIZAriONS 

National  Audubon  Society,  Inc. 

1006  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Ornithologists  Union 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

MOVIES 

Bird  Homes.  1 reel,  silent,  Eastman, 
Shows  a variety  of  bird  homes.  Of  inter- 
est to  groups  interested  in  bird  studv- 
(#) 

Birds  of  Prey.  1 1 minutes,  sound,  Erpi, 
1938.  Reported  good  for  showing  physi- 
cal characteristics,  adaptations,  habits, 
and  range  of  several  American  birds  of 
prey.  Found  useful  in  developing  inter- 
est in  and  observation  of  bird  life.  (#) 

Birds  of  the  Seacoast.  15  minutes,  silent, 
Eastman,  1931.  Reported  good  for 
showing  appearance,  adaptations,  nests, 
eggs,  young,  and  feeding  habits  of  sev- 
eral birds  of  the  seacoast.  Should  be  use- 
ful in  stimulating  interest  in  the  study 
of  bird  life  in  the  student’s  immediate 
environment.  (*) 

Bridge 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Contract  Bridge  League 
Park  Central  Hotel 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Checkers 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Checker  Association 
664  Columbus  Avenue 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

Chess 

movies 

Tragedy  of  the  Little  King.  1 reel, 
sound,  Tobis  Syndicate.  Novelty  film  of 
a chess  game.  Interesting  for  chess 
clubs.  (#) 

Circus 

ORGANIZATION 

Circus  Fans  Association  of  America 

Post  Office  Box  4 

Gales  Ferry,  Connecticut 

RECORDING 

Carnival  (James  E.  Strait’s),  of  the  series 
“This  Is  History.”  15-minute  program 
on  a 16-inch  transcription  at  33%  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  produced  by  Re- 
cording Project  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  distributed  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Education  Committee  of  the 
U.  S,  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  this  program  the  mobile  re- 
cording truck  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  taken  directly  into  the  grounds 
of  a carnival  and  various  show  people 
are  introduced.  Circus  barkers  and  cal- 
liope music  provide  a realistic  back- 
ground for  the  interviews.  (2) 

Coin  Collection 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Numismatic  Association 
451  Wright  wood  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dogs 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Kennel  Club 
221  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fish 

ORGANIZATION 

Aquarium  Society 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
77th  Street  and  Central  Park  West 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Folk  Dancing 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Folk  Dance  Society 
673  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Forests  and  Parks 

ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Forestry  Association 
919-1 7 th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
901  Union  Trust  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Parks  Association 
1624  H Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

MOVIES 

Re-Creation.  3 reels,  sound,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  An  excellent 
film  emphasizing  the  need  for  recrea- 
tion on  the  part  of  city  dwellers  and  the 
opportunities  available  in  the  national 
forests.  The  recreational  activities  and 
facilities  shown  are  at  Echo  Lake.  (#) 

Forests  and  Health.  1 reel,  sound,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Describes 
recreational  facilities  provided  by  for- 
est areas.  ($:) 

Big  Game  and  the  National  Forests.  1 
reel,  silent,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Describes  the  work  of  main- 
taining game  animals  in  the  national 
forests.  Shows  the  importance  of  the 
national  forests  in  providing  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  {#:) 
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Gardening 

ORGANIZATIONS 

National  Victory  Garden  Institute,  Inc. 
598  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gems 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Gem  Society 
541  South  Alexandria  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Geography 

ORGANIZATION 

National  Geographic  Society 
16th  and  M Streets,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Geology 

ORGANIZATION 

Geological  Society  of  America 
419  West  117th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Handicrafts 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Folk  Arts  Center 
670  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Future  Craftsmen  of  America 
354  West  First  North 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

MOVIES 

Furniture  Craftsmen.  11  minutes, 
sound,  Erpi,  1940.  Excellent  for  (1)  giv- 
ing impressions  of  the  procedure  in 
constructing  a fine  chair  and  (2)  sug- 
gesting the  high  level  of  craftsmanship 
required  in  the  making  of  furniture. 


Should  be  useful  in  stimulating  interest 
in  the  study  of  furniture  and  design, 
and,  where  tools  are  available,  motivat- 
ing the  construction  of  simple  articles 
of  furniture.  (*) 

Art  of  Spinning  and  Weaving.  2 reels, 
silent.  Harvard  Film  Service.  Shows 
spinning  and  weaving  processes  against 
a colonial  background.  Interesting  to 
handicraft  groups.  (#) 

RECORDINGS 

The  Arts  and  Crafts,  of  the  “Americans 
All— Immigrants  All”  series.  A 30-min- 
ute program  on  16-inch  transcription, 
at  33 y3  revolutions  per  minute,  pro- 
duced by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
and  distributed  by  the  Federal  Radio 
Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  re- 
cording discusses  early  efforts  in  art, 
architecture,  and  music  and  the  grad- 
ual emergence  during  the  last  century 
of  true  American  types.  It  traces  the  his- 
tory of  skilled  craftsmen  in  America.  ( 1 ) 

Magic 

ORGANIZATION 

Society  of  American  Magicians 
Barbizon  Plaza  Hotel 
58th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Metal  Craft 

movies 

Metal  Craft.  11  minutes,  sound,  Erpi, 
1939.  Reported  good  for  demonstrating 
some  of  the  techniques  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beautiful  and  useful  objects 
of  bronze  and  pewter.  Found  useful  in 
developing  an  appreciation  of  and  an 
interest  in  metal  craft.  (*) 

Movies 

ORGANIZATION 

National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion 
Pictures 

70  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MOVIES 

Evolution  of  the  Motion  Picture.  23 
minutes,  sound-silent,  Bell  and  Howell, 
1936,  (edited  1940).  Reported  excellent 
for  sketching  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  motion  picture  from  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  until  re- 
cent years.  Found  useful  in  (1)  contrast- 
ing early  silent  films  with  modern 
sound  films,  (2)  showing  that  the  devel- 
opment of  a great  invention  often  is  the 
result  of  the  work  of  many  people,  and 
(3)  giving  an  appreciation  of  the  contri- 
bution of  scientists  to  an  important 
medium  of  education  and  entertain- 
ment. (*) 

Museums 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Association  of  Museums 
Smithsonian  Institute 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Music 

ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Choral  and  Festival  Alliance 
362  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Associated  Glee  Clubs  of  America,  Inc. 
1 Parade  Place 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
Bankers  Trust  Building 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

National  Music  Camp 
303  South  State  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

National  Committee  for  Music  Appre- 
ciation 

1221  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Metropolitan  Opera  Guild 
Metropolitan  Opera  House 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


MOVIES 

The  Symphony  Orchestra.  10  minutes, 
sound,  Erpi,  1938.  Reported  excellent 
for  (1)  suggesting  the  work  of  the  or- 
chestra and  director  in  interpreting  an 
orchestral  score,  (2)  showing  the  usual 
orchestral  seating  arrangement,  and  (3) 
indicating  the  general  appearance  and 
musical  contribution  of  each  family  of 
instruments  in  the  symphony  orchestra. 
Found  useful  in  developing  an  interest 
in  and  appreciation  of  symphonic  mu- 
sic, and  an  interest  in  learning  to  play  a 
musical  instrument.  (*) 

The  Brass  Choir.  11  minutes,  sound, 
Erpi,  1937.  Reported  very  good  (1)  for 
indicating  the  appearance  and  tonal 
qualities  of  the  instruments  of  the  brass 
group,  (2)  giving  impressions  of  the 
techniques  of  playing  these  instru- 
ments, (3)  illustrating  the  place  of  the 
brass  choir  in  a symphony  orchestra 
and  the  type  of  music  commonly  played 
by  these  instruments.  Found  useful  in 
stimulating  interest  in  and  apprecia- 
tion of  symphonic  music,  and  interest 
in  learning  to  play  an  instrument  of  the 
brass  group.  (*) 

RECORDINGS 

The  Ballad  Hunter  series.  Five  16-inch 
records  at  33%  revolutions  per  minute, 
produced  by  the  Radio  Research  Pro] 
ect.  Library  of  Congress,  and  distribu- 
ted by  the  Federal  Radio  Education 
Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  titles  of  these 
programs  are:  Cheyenne,  Wyoming; 
Blues  and  Hollers;  Chisholm  Trail; 
Rock  Island  Line;  Two  Sailors;  Boll 
Weevil;  Spirituals;  Railroad  Songs; 
Jordan  Jubilee;  Sugarland,  Texas. 
These  records  present  programs  in 
which  John  A.  Lomax  describes  inter- 
views with  singers  of  American  folk 
songs  and  illustrates  his  experiences  by 
records  made  in  the  field.  Critics  regard 
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it  as  perhaps  the  best  single  recorded 
source  of  authentic  American  folk 
songs.  (1) 

Contributions  to  Music,  of  the  series 
“Freedom’s  People.”  Thirty-nine-min- 
ute program  at  33%  revolutions  per 
minute,  produced  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  distributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  program  dramatizes  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Negro  people  to  American 
life.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  national 
unity  and  better  race  relations.  Negro 
musical  celebrities  participate  without 
compensation  in  the  programs.  (2) 

Mountain  Festival,  of  “This  Is  History” 
series.  15-minute  program  on  16-inch 
transcriptions  at  33%  revolutions  per 
minute,  produced  by  the  Recording 
Project  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
distributed  by  the  Federal  Radio  Edu- 
cation Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.  This  pro- 
gram pictures  the  annual  festival  of 
music  which  is  performed  by  the  local 
young  people  of  the  mountain  country 
near  Ashville,  N.  C.  (2) 

Nature 

ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Nature  Association 
12 14- 16th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
77  th  Street  and  Central  Park  West 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Nature  Study  Society 
5540  Pershing  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

MOVIES 

Our  Wild-Life  Resources.  2 reels,  silent, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Shows 
a wide  variety  of  wild  life  in  their  natu- 


ral habitat.  Of  interest  to  any  outdoor 
group.  (#) 

RECORDINGS 

Wildlife  and  Recreation,  of  the  series 
“Life  for  Wildlife.”  15-minute  program 
on  a 16-inch  transcription  at  33%  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  produced  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute  and  distributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Education  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  program  explains  the  rela- 
tions between  wildlife  and  recreation 
and  in  turn  shows  the  importance  of 
recreation  in  everyday  life.  (2) 

Newspapers 

ORGANIZATION 

National  Amateur  Press  Association 
127  North  Yellow  Springs  Street 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Pottery 

MOVIES 

Pottery  Making  (The  Cast  Method).  29 
minutes,  silent,  Bell  and  Howell,  1940. 
Very  good  for  showing  some  of  the 
processes  involved  in  making  pottery 
by  the  porous  cast  method.  Should  be 
useful  in  developing  an  appreciation  of 
the  great  care  and  work  necessary  in 
making  pottery,  and  in  stimulating  an 
interest  in  pottery  making.  (*) 

Puppetry 

movies 

A.B.C.  of  Puppet  Making.  Type  I and 
Type  II.  Each  is  one  reel,  sound,  Portia 
Hawley.  Both  of  these  films  show  the 
various  steps  in  puppet  construction. 
Both  give  basic  instruction,  with  Type 
II  showing  more  elaborate  construc- 
tion. Both  films  will  be  interesting  to 
dramatic  and  puppet  clubs.  (#) 
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Puzzles 

ORGANIZATION 

National  Puzzlers’  League 
1325  East  Gibson  Street 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Radio 

MOVIES 

Network  Broadcasting . 1 1 minutes, 
sound,  A.  T.  8c  T.,  1934.  Excellent  for 
(1)  giving  impressions  of  the  procedure 
of  transmitting  a network  radio  pro- 
gram, (2)  demonstrating  the  frequency 
range  required  for  adequate  transmis- 
sion, and  (3)  indicating  some  vocatio- 
nal opportunities  in  radio.  Should  be 
useful  in  developing  an  appreciation  of 
timing  and  cooperation  required  in  the 
transmission  of  a network  program, 
and  in  furthering  an  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  radio  as  a medium  of 
mass  communication.  (*) 

Reading 

organization 

American  Library  Association 
520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

MOVIES 

Found  in  a Book.  25  minutes,  silent, 
Bell  and  Howell,  1936.  Reported  good 
for  showing  the  use  of  an  encyclopedia, 
card  catalogue,  Readers'  Guide  to  Pe- 
riodical Literature,  and  number  classi- 
fication of  books.  Should  be  useful  in 
(1)  developing  an  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  library  and  (2)  stimula- 
ting a desire  to  study  efficiently.  (*) 

Science 

ORGANIZATION 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science 

Smithsonian  Institution  Building 
Washington,  D.  G. 


Sculpture 

ORGANIZATION 

National  Sculpture  Society 
115  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

movies 

From  Clay  to  Bronze  (Demonstrating 
the  Arts).  45  minutes,  silent.  Bell  and 
Howell  and  Harvard,  1929.  Reported 
good  for  showing  the  processes  in  mak- 
ing a clay  model  and  reproducing  it  in 
bronze  by  the  plaster  cast  method. 
Should  be  useful  in  developing  some 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  sculptor 
and  the  skill  of  the  plaster  and  bronze 
craftsman.  (*) 

Sewing 

organization 

Needlework  Guild  of  America 
1201  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Stamp  Collections 
organization 

American  Philatelic  Society 
3421  Colfax  “A” 

Denver,  Colorado 

Theatre 

organizations 

National  Theatre  Conference 
40  East  49th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  Theatre  League 
1 10  West  47th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

recordings 

Contributions  to  the  Theatre,  of  the 
series  “Freedom’s  People.”  30-minute 
program  at  33%  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, produced  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  distributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TIME  ON  YOUR  HANDS 


Woodcraft 


Writing 


ORGANIZATION 

The  Woodcraft  League  of  America, 
Inc. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


ORGANIZATION 

Authors’  League  of  America,  Inc. 
6 East  39th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  SERIES 


Publications  of  the  Consumer  Education  Study 
of  the 

National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


(continued  from  back  cover ) 


CO-OPERATIVE  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  SUBJECTS  CONCERNED  WITH  CONSUMERSHIP 

A series  of  pamphlets  developed  for  the  Consumer  Education  Study  by  the 
national  organizations  in  the  several  subject-matter  fields.  15  cents  each. 

Consumer  Education  and  the  Social  Studies 

The  Rdle  of  Mathematics  in  Consumer  Education 

Consumer  Education  and  Home  Economics 

The  Relation  of  Business  Education  to  Consumer  Education 

The  Place  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Consumer 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  IN  PREPARATION 
FOR  STUDENTS 

Enjoying  Your  Life  in  the  Country . Special  material— of  book  length— for 
the  rural  consumer. 

Buyer's  Notebook.  Made  up  of  a series  of  informational  leaflets  on  specific 
commodities  and  services. 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

Consumer  Education  in  Your  School.  A practical  guide— of  book  length— 
for  the  principal  and  his  staff. 

Bibliographies  on  Various  Aspects  of  Consumer  Education. 
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l.  The  Modern  American  Consumer.  Introductory;  includes  for  the  teacher  and 
student  a statement  on  purpose  of  consumer  education. 

а.  Learning  to  Use  Advertising.  A study  of  the  consumer’s  stake  in  advertising  as 
a medium  of  information. 

3.  Time  on  Your  Hands.  On  the  “consuming"  of  leisure  time. 

4.  Investing  in  Yourself.  How  a youth  may  use  his  resources  effectively  in  securing 
an  education  and  getting  a start  at  his  career. 

5.  Consumer  and  the  Law.  The  law  as  it  relates  to  everyday  affairs. 

б.  Using  Standards  and  Labels.  Including  a study  of  testing  and  rating  agencies 
and  of  the  issues  centering  around  mandatory  grade  labeling,  as  well  as  a prac- 
tical guide  to  the  use  of  existing  labels  on  consumer  goods. 

7.  Managing  Your  Money.  Budgeting,  saving,  and  investing  the  money  saved; 
carrying  on  consumer  financial  affairs  in  business-like  fashion. 

8.  Buying  Insurance.  Social  Security  and  group  insurance,  as  well  as  traditional 
life,  health,  accident,  and  property  insurance. 


9.  Using  Consumer  Credit.  Buying  on  open  account  and  on  the  instalment  plan; 
borrowing  money.  A unit  aimed  at  building  sound  judgment  as  fVe  j / q ; > 7 
cal  techniques. 


10.  Investing  in  your  Health.  The  best  use  of  resources  for  protecting  ana  improv- 
ing health. 


OTHER  UNITS  IN  PREPARATION 

Effective  Shopping  Looking  at  American  Production 

Making  a House  a Home  Looking  at  American  Distribution 

You  and  Our  Economic  System  Economic  Roads  for  A merican  Democracy 


Price:  35  cents  a copy. 

Discounts:  2-9  copies,  10%;  10-99  copies,  25%;  100  or  more,  33*4%. 

Payment  must  accompany  orders  of  one  dollar  or  less. 

Shipping  charges  will  be  prepaid  on  all  orders  accompanied  by  payment. 

Order  from  the  Consumer  Education  Study  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


